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Go Suttors. 
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1. One sends a li - ly, cold and white; White with a heart of pe 1; And one a_ bud, not 
One says, “O la- dy, wear to-night This li- ly for my sake; And let me read this 
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oO - pen quite, Whose pale lips just un - fold To whis-per—hush, I know, dear rose! Not 
sign a-right, A fair - er flower to take!” The oth - er—hush, I know, dear rose! Not 
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yet, not yet your lips un-close! 3. Li-ly, I hate you—proud and grand, Death, with a heart 
yet, - yet your lips un-close! 
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gold! Rose, dear rose, do you un- der-stand To tell what you are told? 
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- night, dear rose, To- night, fo him, your lips un 
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PART SONG FOR MEN’s VOICEs. 
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Of the eight Presidential candidates whose 
names, with their prospective ** conventional” 
strength, we reprinted from the Tribune last 
week, only a minority have escaped serious ups 
and downs in the scale of political reputation. 
To them must be added Speaker Kerr and Gov. 
Tilden, to the last of whom, as to Mr. Blaine, 
Nemesis has come in the shape of decidedly 
threatening conditions within the last week. 
Let us recapitulate briefly : Blaine, a week ago 
at the head of the Republican list, and now sus- 
pected of a nefarious desire to prevent the pub- 
lic from reading private letters which he rather 
summarily took from a person who had no 
business with them—Tilden, then at the head 
of the Democratic list, now abandoned by the 
Express and World, and charged with sub- 
sidizing the country press through an adver- 
tising agency—Bristow accused by his enemies 
of all sorts of unjust official decisions— 
Speaker Kerr said by Republicans to have sold a 
life-long reputation for $600—we will not finish 
the list ; Conkling, Jewell, Morton, Hartranft, 
Hayes and the rest have not yet been made sufti- 
ciently conspicuous as candidates to justify the 
unearthing of reserve charges on the part of 
their opponents, or if some of them have been 
conspicuous, we have been so accustomed to 
hearing stories about them that we hardly notice 
new ones when, so te speak, we are following the 
trail of larger game. Perhaps the stories are all 
true, but we are not ready to accept them at 
their worst on the strength of evidence yet pro- 
duced. 


The humors of the Presidential campaign 
are led by Lonisiana. The late action of 
the Republicans of that State would seem 
very funny if there were not some serious 
results to be feared. They met for the pur- 
pose of electing delegates to the Cincinnati 
Convention ; they denounced fraud, peculation 
by Government officials, infringement upon the 
rights of man, and deplored violence ; they de- 
manded the nomination of a candidate whose 
personal character should afford a guarantee of 
un honest, economical and effective administra- 
tion of the National Government upon Repub- 
lican principles. Then they appointed four 
delegates at large, of whom Gov. Kellogg, Mar- 
shal Packard and Mr. Pinchback were three! 
Had four unknown colored Republicans been 
sent, there might have been some hope of 
Louisiana voting for a reform candidate, for no 
_one knows better than the Louisiana blacks 
what need there is for change in the party 
management; but who could imagine Kellogg, 
Packard and Casey voting against the business 
through which they gain their daily bread ? 








In Mr. Trevelyan’s delightful Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay we read that when Macaulay, 
as a member of Parliament, found that his pri- 
vate interests consumed a great deal of his time, 
he sent to his constituents a letter of resignation 
for the sole reason that he did not expect to 
again be able to perform ‘‘ those duties which 
the public has a right toexpect from every mem- 
ber.” Knowing that the Christian Union isa 
favorite paper among such Congressmen as tol- 
erate the press at all, we call attention to this 
honorable precedent as affording a Way of escape 
for members who are never found in seats from 
which they nevertheless exclude everyone else. 
The United States needs working men in Con- 
gress just now, and is not in a financial position 
to wink at that sort of embezzlement which con- 
sists in drawing pay for services not rendered. 





THE PRISONERS. 

ERHAPS there are at this writing not less 

than fifty thousand American citizens justly 
restrained of personal liberty within prison walls, 
Justly, that is. in the eyes of the law and of 
an overwhelming majority of their fellows; 
for—such is human nature—nine-tenths of 
these convicts believe themselves to have 
been the victims of a series of misfortunes, and 
to have suffered wrong rather than inflicted it 
throughout the series of events which ended 
with conviction and sentence. In a small per- 
centage of cases the punishment is, no doubt, 
unjust, and men and women are serving out 
terms of imprisonment for crimes of which they 
are wholly or partly innocent. Practically, 
however, no discrimination can be made in their 
treatment, and the Congress which meets this 
week must consider the needs of convicts as a 
class. To secure wise and humane government 
of the many guilty necessarily includes like 
treatment of the innocent few. 

We are not apt to realize the broad influences 
which are brought te bear on the community 
through this small despised fraction of our pop- 
ulation. If fifty thousand represents approxi- 
mately the number of those who are in jail, it 
merely suggests the number of those who onght 
to be there, and who in the natural course of 
events sooner or later will be there. We may 
leave out of the account those deserving ones 
who are destined altogether to escape the 
clutches of the law, although it is to be feared 
that they are nearly as numerous as both the 
other classes put together. 

Here, at any rate, is a compact body, embrac- 
ing a few bright minds, but for the most part 
made up of the most brutal and debased of both 
sexes. Their general stupidity is proved by the 
comparatively narrow range of their depreda- 
tions and by the rarity of those bold, well planned 
exploits which now and them startle bank direc- 
tors and search out the weak points of combina- 
tion safes. If the criminal class had half the 
executive ability with which it is credited, the 
country might double the number and efficiency 
of its police and yet see burglaries, murders and 
other crimes of violence increase in a frightful 
ratio. The fact is that the class is fatally handi- 
capped by its own prevailing lack of intelligence 
as well as by the overwhelming moral and phys- 
ical weight of the community at large. Never- 
theless, from this class come, one way or another, 
a very large proportion of the evil influences 
which send our young men and women to the 
bad, and it is more dangerous in this direction 
than in its active depredations. 

Now, at irregular periods in the life of every 
criminal he is pretty certain to come under the 
control of prison authorities for a longer or 
shorter time. He is during these periods ef- 
fectually restrained from preying upon the 
outside world, and in so far the legitimate 
object of his prison life is accomplished. 
The work, however, is only half done if the 





man’s capacities for crime after discharge are 
not in some degree impaired, if it is not 
made more difficult for him to lapse into the 
old predatory ways and easier for him to enter 
upon a new course of life. Even hardened and 
habitual criminals are sometimes reclaimed 
through judicious treatment, and although in 
most such cases the hope of reclamation is very 
slender, the general principle is eminently worth 
striving after. 

Not very common are those qualities which 
fit a man for the position of warden. Disciplin- 
ary powers of the strictest sort, quick insight 
into human nature, conscientious impartiality 
in dealing with his wards—these are but a few 
of the traits which should belong to an officer 
charged with such duties; and the men who 
possess them should be sought out and trained 
by the State with far more care than is usually 
exercised in the choice of ordinary officers. ° 

Last week we printed an account sketched 
from the life in a Western county jail, and 
we are by no means sure that it does not 
too accurately describe like establishments all 
over the country. It is not only the large 
and perfectly appointed modern institutions 
that need the attention of prison reformers, 
but the hundreds of imperfectly constructed, 
ill-governed jails under the control of sheriffs 
who may hold office through the votes of the 
very class whom duty requires them to treat with 
more or less of severity. All these grades of 
jails require the most considerate attention that 
can be given them, and money judiciously ex- 
pended in their behalf will bring a sure return 
in the steady numerical decrease of these dan- 
gerous outcasts whom we so dread and pity. 

We cannot but foresee that directly or indi- 
rectly our Governor will, at the Prison Congress, 
receive a deal of criticism for his veto of the 
bill granting prison authorities wider discretion 
in the matter of employment. It is greatly to 
be deplored that the industrious workers who 
combine for mutual protection cannot as vet be 
brought to see that everything which tends to 
develop and maintain idleness increases the bur- 
den which must be borne by industry. Nothing 
can be more evident than that the idle man, if 
he lives at all, must live on the results of other 
people’s labor. There is, we believe, no differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject among unpreju- 
diced governors of prisons. Work, as congenial 
and interesting as possible, is the most powerful 
agent in preventing a convict from coming out 
of jail worse than when he went in. Pay him 
wages, if need be ; give him interesting books to 
read, and light to read by during off-hours ; 
give him schools if practicable, but let not poli- 
ties or jealousy interfere to keep him in idleness, 








THE NEW SULTAN. 

AS had we gone to press last week 

with a statement of the latest phase» of 
the Turkish question when the unlooked-for 
turn of affairs took place which has been tele- 
graphed all over the world. It is an evidence of 
the ameliorating influences of Christian civiliza- 
tion that the deposition of a Sultan was not 
simultaneous with his decapitation. So natural, 
indeed, did such a course of procedure seem to 
the news purveyors of Christendom that it was 
strongly hinted iu all the despatches that such 
had actually been the fate of Abdul Aziz. It 
was announced, however, that he was merely to 
be confined in a luxurious palace, where for the 
remainder of his natural life be could be re- 
strained from rolling up unreasonable debts in 
the name of the prophet. The world received 
this statement half incredulously, and when, on 
Monday morning, the telegraph brought the 
news of the suicide of this notoriously weak and 
infirm prince, the story was received with many 
doubts of its truth by all who remember the 
traditions of the Ottoman Empire, 
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However this may be, it is with the new ruler 
that western nations are most concerned. Mo- 
hammed Murad is the nephew of the late Sultan. 
He is said to be the ablest administrator in 
Turkey, his official services having been the 
most free from corruption of any during the ad- 
ministration of his uncle. He is in the hered- 
itary succession of the reigning family, and this 
is taken as an indication of the popular Moslem 
prejudice against the innovations introduced by 
Abdui Aziz. There is a wide difference of opinion 
in published estimates of the situation, some writ- 
ers holding that Western influence will be more 
potent than ever under the new order of things 
and others, who seem tous the best informed, 
believing that Murad’s accession is in the con- 
servative interest and precedes an attempted 
reéstablishment of 
Reeent 
confirm 


Mohammedan traditions. 
letters from missionaries would seem to 
this view, and as the revolution was 
effected through the immediate agency of the 
Softas, or Moslem student class, who are always 
connected with richly endowed mosques, we may 
assume that this view is correet. Certainly an 
intensely partisan guild of fanatical students 
would not foree a revolution to their own appar- 
ent disadvantage. 

The rest of Europe has not yet taken any 
action in the matter, but it is reported the Rus- 
sian influence will be thrown in the seale to 
secure the independence at this crisis of the 
insurgent districts, and some conference of the 
powers most intimately concerned will shortly be 
held to decide upon a general policy. 





NOTES. 


—Let us suppose that the Honorable Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State, is ill, confined to his bed; 
that a subordinate of his department is in attend- 
ance upon him as a watcher at dead of night, that 
an assassin enters, and is only prevented from 
putting an end to the Secretary’s life by the 
plucky guardian, who the while receives a knife 
wound which permanently disables him for or- 
dinury labor. A private bill is promptly intro- 
duced in Congress for the relief of this brave man, 
and a pension of twenty-seven cents a day is with 
great enthusiasm settled upon him for life. This 
is an imaginary case. Now for facts: On the 10th 
of April, 1865, the Secretary of State, William H. 
Seward, was lying crippled from a fall, in his bed, 
at dead of night, guarded by his son, Frederick 
W. Seward, and Emerick W. Hansell, a govern- 
ment messenger. Upon this quiet scene entered 
Lewis Payne, alias Powell, and endeavored to kill 
the Secretary. Young Seward and Hansell were 
both wounded in their unarmed resistance of the 
assassin, the last-named being permanently dis- 
abled. On Thursday week a grateful country 
placed him on its pension list at eight dollars a 
month, which, if our figures are right, amounts to 
a little less than twenty-seven cents per day. 
Probably Mr. Seward’s family supplement this 
stipend, and no doubt Mr. Fish or his heirs would 
under like circumstances do the same, but the ob- 
vious moral is this: Unless a high government 
official has a large private fortune, don’t get your- 
self hurt much in defending his life. 


—For years the ‘‘ Marine Band” of Washington 
has led a precarious existence. It has always 
been regarded as an expensive luxury by the Con- 
gressman of economical tendencies, and its very 
name has connected it inseparably with a naval 
corps whose utility has more than once been 
questioned. One of the crises of its existence 
passed a few days since, and it was saved from im- 
minent peril by Mr. Harrison, a Democratic repre- 
sentative from Illinois. The Naval Appropriation 
was under consideration, and an amendment was 
offered proposing to abolish the Marine Band. 
Other things being equal, no one would have been 
surprised at the passage of the amendment, but 
Mr. Harrison presented the case in such a new 
and original light that few representatives of 
either party could conscientiously vote in its sup- 
port. The speaker represented himself as stand- 
ing among a crowd of Republicans in front of the 
White House with one hand on his purse and the 
other on his watch, while General Grant and his 
friends sat with their boots on the balustrade and 
their cigars alight listening to the music of the 
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band. ‘‘ Next year,” said he, *‘ with a Democratic 
occupant of the White House, the scene will be 
different.” ‘‘ Yes,” interrupted a Republican 
member ; ‘‘and we shall have our hands on our 
purses and watches.” ‘Very good,” continued 
Mr. Harrison, ‘**but we shall be enjoying the 
music. I want to see a Democratic President 
there, and I hope to be one of his friends with my 
feet on the balustrade, and one of his cigars be- 
tween wy lips.” The whole speech was a capital 
bit of parliamentary burlesque, and has been 
quoted far and wide as the latest specimen of 
American oratory. 


—‘A bill, regulating postage on official iail 
matter,” presented by Senator Robertson, will 
commend itself to everyone. It simply gives the 
right to the several executive departments and to 
Senators, Representatives, the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House, to send purely 
official matter free; and prescribes penalties for 
those who under its provisions use the mails for 
their private correspondence. It does away with 
the present system of official postage stamps, and 
might properly be entitled ‘‘ An act to relieve the 
Government of the useless expense of printing 
official stamps.” We have always been opposed 
to anything that looked like the old franking 
abuses, but when the system was abolished we 
took occasion to say that sooner or later the new 
law would have to be modified so as to meet the 
requirements of official business. The time seems 
to have come, and we trust that every precaution 
will be taken to prevent the use of the mails for 
the transmission of campaign documents and 
other irregular matter. In this connection we are 
led to inquire what has become of Mr. Cox’s bill 
and why is it necessary to delay action on a mat- 
ter which the country demands, and can be dis- 
posed of in an hour? 


—The Christian at Work titly says, in comment- 
ing upon ‘‘garlanding the graves” on Decoration 
Day : 

* And so itis the noble daring, the patriotism, the unflinch- 
ing courage, which called the blue and the gray into the con- 
flict; and there is no hatred between the siecepers now. 
Northerner and Southerner, each equally brave, daring, 
chivalrgus, fill these honored graves and sleep under the 
northern pine and oak and the southern palm and cypress. 
Are they not all brethren, Americans of one nationality, one 
common patriotism? We count no victories now; we score 
no defeats; we recall neither Antietam nor Bull Run nor 
Gettysburgh por Shiloh nor Morris Island nor Nashville nor 
Kenesaw. We only remember that our dead sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking—a dreamless, peaceful sleep ; and as 
we deck the graves with the freshest and fairest blossoms of 
the parting spring and the buds of the opening summer, we 
appropriate the words of the poet: 

* Lo, with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall 
With a touch impartially tender 
On the blossoms blowing for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day: 
Bordered with gold the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold the Gray.’”’ 


—Dr. Philip Schaff, President of the American 
branch of the Bible Revision Committee, finds it 
necessary to remind the public that the current 
statements to the effect that the Committee has 
agreed upon certain changes in the text are un- 
authorized and premature. The alterations sug 
gested have"not been made public. So far the 
work of both the British and American commit- 
tees is ‘‘confidential and provisional,” as the 
Christian Union had occasion to observe lately, 
and it yet remains to be decided whether any part 
of the revised version of the Scriptures will be 
published before the whole has undergone a final 
revision, which will occupy perhaps several 
years. 


—QOn another page is noted the schedule-time 
of the trans-continental express as it was estima- 
ted in advance. From this the running time did 
not vary essentially. The train was by ‘‘appar- 
ent” time 80h. 40m. and 18s. in going from tide- 
water at Jersey City to tide-water at San Francis- 
co. Actually, allowing for difference of longitude, 
the running time was 83h. 39m. and 16s. The exact 
distance is 3,344 miles, and the average rate 
of speed was something more than 40 miles per 
hour. The twenty-five passengers who made this 
perilous trip were mostly actors who were aided 
in their adventure by Mr. Bennett, of the Herald, 
who, we believe, bore half the expense of the un- 
dertaking, the object being, of course, an adver- 
tisement all round. It is unquestionably the 
greatest feat in railroading that has ever been 
performed, and we hope that it will maintain its 
pre-eminence for a long time to come, as it can- 
not, with present facilities, be often equaled or 
excelled without a sudden and terrible catastrophe 





of some sort. The success of the experiment 


shows the perfection of our railway system when 
at its best. 
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AN ARBORETUM AT CORNELL 


VERSITY. 


\ 7 HY is it that with an unequaled climate 
' and soil for tree culture there is so little 
done in the art and science of dendrology? Why 
should men content themselves with a half dozen 
kinds of trees amidst hundreds which give 
variety and beauty toa plantation? Few know, 
and still fewer care, that our nurseries are becom- 
ing rich in shrubs and trees of great beauty, 
gathered from all over the temperate zone on 
every continent. Of the maple family alone there 
are some thirty to forty distinct species that will 
thrive in our latitude ; and many of them far excel 
in beauty any of the familiar kinds, and some of 
them are exquisite to a degree which one cannot 
imagine without actual sight. Of pines there are 
more than forty species suitable to our climate, 
after throwing out the dwarfs and pigmies, thirty 
oaks, twenty-five firs, an equal number of juni- 
pers, fifteen ashes, ten or twelve elms, and of 
other trees, large or small, and shrubs, an almost 
endless catalogue, some of the finest and hardiest 
of which are seldom seen except in the grounds of 
a half dozen connoisseurs. Besides the species 
recognized as regular, there are scores, and soon 
will be hundreds, erected from ‘‘sports” into 
‘varieties ” on account of some peculiarities, such 
as the color of leaf, the strange divisions of the 
leaf, or some drooping of the branches. Of these 
kinds are some of the most beautiful trees for 
ornament which can be found, such as the weep- 
ing beech, the purple beech, the purple birch, the 
cut-leaved alder, cut-leaved beech, the tri-colored 
maple, the aucuba-leaved ash, etc., etc. 

The parks of our great cities afford a rare oppor- 
tunity to place before the community specimens of 
every kind of tree that will flourish in our climate. 
Toa small extent this has been attempted. But, 
there are no catalogues which furnish a stranger 
with the list, and no chart by which he can readily 
find any desired specimen, and no labels by which 
he can interpret any strange tree or shrub upon 
which he may chance tostumble. Upon the very 
beautiful park grounds in Albany one finds a few 
magnificent elms, of age, but the new plantations 
seem made up of a few kinds reproduced end- 
lessly. The Norway spruce usurps the place of 
almost the whole family of coniferous evergreens, 
It is true that our inspection was cursory, and 
that we may have overlooked many specimen 
plants; but the impression produced by a ride 
through it was that the grounds were beautiful, 
well treated as to form, but with scant variety 
and very meager as to rare ornamental kinds. 

Central Park in New York, Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn, are in advance of any others in the 
range of species and varieties of ornamental trees. 
The Great Park of Philadelphia, which leads all 
others in extent and variety. of ground, ought to 
be made the wonder of the world in its rich varie- 
ty. For Philadelphia has a climate which may 
be regarded as the perfection of dendrological 
climate. Besides, this city has already a fame 
in the old Bartram Garden that should not be 
lost, but augmented, and in many private grounds, 
on which may be seen, probably, the oldest and 
grandest specimens, full-grown, of some of our 
noblest trees. 

On a recent visit to Cornell University, at Itha- 
ca, N. Y., we were so favorably impressed with 
the grounds as a site for an Arboretum that we 
could not help calling the attention of those emi- 
nent nurserymen, Ellwanger and Barry, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to the propriety of establishing there 
a model plantation of all hardy trees. At asub- 
sequent visit to their grounds in Rochester these 
gentlemen informed me that the subject was favor- 
ably regarded, and that they should soon go over 
and inspect the grounds and see whatarrangements 
could be made. Certainly no other gentlemen 
could have been better selected who unite in them- 
selves the scientific knowledge, the experience, 
and the professional ability to make a great col- 
lection. It would be a laudable ambition on the 
part of any person to unite his name to this great 
University of the future by surrounding it with 
groves in which the thousands of coming young 
men might become familiar with whatever of trees 
and shrubs the temperate zones of the world have 
that is beautiful or useful. x% 
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A FEW OF THE PICTURES. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 3ist, 1876. 
‘A A-EMORIAL Hall makes a cool retreat on 
\ _ days when the sun beats down hot, or when 
one has tarried long among the side aisles of the 
Main Hall, looking at the furs of Norway, and the 
lap robes of eider down, soft and exquisite, but 
which in these warm days make one feel as if the 
duck would be thankful to have her feathers 
stripped off for the sake of coolness. 

We were glad, then, to pass into the shade and 
coolness of the central rotunda, although we were 
confronted at once by a very astonishing work of 
art, and could not permit ourselves to sit down 
until we had examinedit. This atrocity in plaster 
is a half figure of Washington, colossal in size, 
which seems to rise out of an eagle not larger than 
a goose, and with a pained expression such as 
would be natural after such a feat looks out upon 
an astonished world. We were glad to find that 
this figure had been devised by an Italian. Amer- 
icans have committed many atrocities in the name 
of art, but this startling conception of the father 
of his country is the product of foreign genius, 
and we prefer that it should be. 

The frame of mind in which one enters a picture 
gallery has such an effect upon one’s opinion of 
the pictures that it seems a pity there is not some 
grand recipe which painters can prescribe for 
their visitors, in order to bring them into full 
sympathy at once. If this could be done, much 
trouble would be spared the public, and much 
hard feeling on the part of the artist toward his 
critics would be avoided. As it is, one has to 
stand and gaze, and, if the mind is full of the 
picture last seen, wait until the meaning of the 
painter comes—which is sometimes a long time 
where there is no strong central point of interest : 
and then a feeling of dislike sets in, and one turns 
away, saying, That picture is poor and faulty. 
Whereas, it is only necessary to be in sympathy 
with the artist and then the meaning of the pic- 
ture is felt at once, and the fault of details which 
may exist does not detract from the real merits. 

We as a party were in various frames of mind; 
the soldier was serene and expectant, the agri- 
eulturist wanted to see Lambden’s roses, and 
groups of Highland cattle. We all expected to be 
pleased. 

Our first little feeling of disappointment was in 
the collection of English water-colors—it is very 
small, and many of the best artists are not repre- 
sented. At a single water-color exhibition in 
London we have seen more and better works than 
can be found here; and the agriculturist looked 
hurt because he had been led to expect a great 
deal. The Tepidarium, or Room of the Warm 
Bath, in Pompeii, showed the rich interior of a 
large room, the light falling soft and mellow from 
above upon groups of men seated and lounging 
about, talking with the ease and grace which 
the modern Italian possesses, and giving one an 
idea of the leisurely way in which the people of 
those days went to the batb, met their friends 
there and made a half day’s business of what with 
us is dispatched in half an hour in the morning. 
The decorations of the room had a truthful look, 
and it seemed to us as if the artist might have 
visited the buried city and constructed his picture 
from some half despoiled ruin laid open before his 
eyes. 

** Left by the Tide” (A. P. Newton)—a strip of 
beach from which the waters have retreated, 
leaving piles of long, brown, tangled seaweeds, 
as if they had been driven up by a storm, and in 
the foreground the shattered mast of a vessel— 
was full of a certain pathos. In the background 
the line of the retiring tide is seen muttering and 
sullen, as if not yet reconciled to peacefulness and 
returning sunshine. 

Next we halted before ‘‘ The Painting,” by Alma 
Tadema, struck by the not unpleasant peculiarity 
that while it is full of warm coloring there is no 
one spot of intense color upon which the rest of 
the picture seems to center; but the figure of the 
artist, who sits looking at his easel with folded 
hands ; the eager connoisseur, who examines it 
closely and jealously, and the cool critic, who 
leans against a neighboring column and eyes it 
with supercilious looks, are all in deep, rich, sub- 
dued tones ; still the interest of the picture is 
centered and not diffuse, as one might perhaps 
expect. 

Then we came on a group of Highland eattle, 
lent by his Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
agriculturist looked at this with interest and 
gave a hearty criticism. ‘‘ Very bad cattle,” said 
he, ‘“‘ very bad. Look at their hollow backs and 
shaggy hair and big feet; there is no blood or 





bone in them worth having.” We suggested that 
fat, peaceful cattle were highly unpicturesque ; 
they are as uninteresting as fat commonplace 
people, to whom neither great misfortune nor 
transporting happiness ever falls. They are un- 
profitable to the novel-writer as blooded cattle 
are to the painter. These shaggy animals looked 
full of endurance, the natural result of the hard 
wild life they led on the moors, and were well 
painted ; even the agriculturist admitted that, 
but still with the reserved feeling that good work 
had been thrown away on an unworthy subject. 

‘*Touchstone and Audrey,” by Pitti, was the 
scene between the court jester and the country 
maiden, in which the courtly condescension of 
the particolored gentleman was well played off 
against a mingled expression of simplicity and 
arch comprehension on the part of the maiden. 
We were smiling over the remembered dialogue, 
when we found that we had got over into oils, 
and felt more than ever how small the English 
collection is when we perceived that we had got 
through it after what seemed to be a very short 
time of enjoyment. But as we were among oils 
we went on, and presently drifted into the tide 
which set toward the picture of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales. It was pleasing here to 
mark the comments of the crowd. ‘ How beauti- 
fully that lace and velvet is done !” said one, and 
‘* Look at the silk and satin in that dress,” said 
another. Our soldier said, ‘‘It is not even very 
good asa collection of portraits of the faces, and 
nothing but the idea it gives of how brilliant the 
scene must have been makes it interesting,” and 
he turned away to look at the full length portrait 
of Wellington hanging near. This gives a much 
pleasanter idea of Wellington than one generally 
gets from other pictures. In the fresco of Parlia- 
ment House, in London, he seems like a cold- 
blooded creature standing serenely among the 
dead and dying, while he and Blucher congratu- 
late each other on the success of Waterloo. The 
fact that this meeting never actually took place 
does not detract from the impression made on the 
mind ; and in Landseer’s picture, where the great 
warrior re-visits the field of Waterloo and looks 
thoughtfully at the monument raised to the mem- 
ory of the dead, there is still the same hook of 
cold serenity, and you cannot imagine him as 
having any home-life, or that he ever did any- 
thing but mount and ride to the field. But here 
he looks like a gentleman—not an ordinary one, 
but the reserve power in the face is surmounted 
by a human air of mildness and warmth, and it 
was only after seeing this picture that we realized 
he had been an ardent lover as well as a stern 
soldier. 

In this room hung Northcote’s picture, the 
marriage of a young Prince and Princess. The 
two children who are calmly entering upon the 
holy estate, at the early age of three or four years, 
are exquisite ; the girl in her expression of inno- 
cence and a wild wonder at the whole scene, and 
the boy looking up at the priest who tells him 
what to do with the ring, with a mixture of con- 
fidence in his own powers and.-entire trust in his 
ecclesiastical guides. 

The Spanish collection, occupying half a room 
with Sweden, seemed especially selected with a 
view to giving one a strong impression of the 
dark fanaticism in religion which made Spain a fit- 
ting place for the Inquisition, and gave her kings 
like Philip II. and his successors. The religious 
pictures were many, and all cold, hard and flat. 
There was the burial of St. Lawrence, in which the 
ghastly figure of the saint is nearly life-size ; there 
was a Christ on the Cross by Murillo, painted in 
blacks and browns, and inexpressibly frightful ; 
another picture, whose subject we could not 
discover, seemed to depict a number of nuns 
sitting up with some corpses. The only thing 
in which we took any comfort was an interior of 
the cathedral at Saragossa; the “long drawn 
aisles” stretched away into space, or opened out 
half-seen vistas in the transept, the rich carving 
of the roof was seen through the streams of light 
from the lantern while a religious procession 
solemnly paced the pavement below, bearing 
crosses and banners. It was a positive relief. A 
cool breath seemed to float out upon us, bringing 
the atmosphere and charm of a vast old cathedral 
depth. 

We went among the pictures by American 
artists. Here there seem to be two distinct 
styles : one, the result of our clear, bright skies, 
such as are seen in June and July and again in 
winter, when there is absolutely no atmosphere 
and the horizon line is sharp and clear, gives 
pictures which are staring and brilliant with no 
soft effects of distance, and asif all mist and cloud 








had been washed away; the other judiciously 
reminds us, that although we have just such skies 
and weather, we also have the soft mists of Indian 
summer and the varying tints of twilight after 
the sun has sunk in a broad blaze behind the 
horizon. 

Of this kind is a landscape by Whitredge, ‘‘ Twi- 
light in the Shawangunk Mountains,” which is 
fullof delicate delicious tones, ‘‘A Summer Memory 
of Berkshire,” by Jamwnes Hart, and in figure paint- 
ings, one of Gray’s, a New York artist, the name 
of which we could not learn, thanks to our defect- 
ive catalogue, but in which the flesh tints are full 
and mellow enough to remind one of the old mas- 
ters. R.S. Gifford’s picture of Lake Geneva and 
the castle of Chillon is soaked, as it were, in a 
peculiar effect of sunlight as it might appear when 
it falls through a thin mist, making the picture 
full of subdued warmth without any strong lights 
or shades. Another of his landscapes has the 
same light, and then as a contrast to all that gen- 
erous breadth of softened splendor we came upon 
Boughton’s ‘‘ Puritan Sabbath *—the Pilgrim fa- 
thers and mothers walk over the snow, the men 
earrying guns, reminding one that the Indian 
question was always uppermost with them, and 
the air borrows coldness and grayness from the 
snow under foot. This picture was full of grim 
pathos to us all, and we paused in front of it, but 
the gallery was getting too full for comfort. 
There was no place to sit down and get effects of 
distance ; men bumped us, and women rustled by 
us, and small boys wriggled in and out among the 
three who made our group, with that disposition, 
to crawl through the smallest place always found, 
among children, and standing close together only, 
seemed to augment their efforts ; so we went away, 
and in the Austrian room found fewer people and 
Mockart’s great picture of Katharine Cornarg, 
receiving the homage of Venice. This is by a 
young artist and has many faults and very great 
excellencies. He boldly allows his Katharine to 
sit with the red gold of her hair in front of a brill- 
iant crimson curtain, and by her side lower down 
he places a child in a pink dress, and he pushes 
up a gondola prow where there could not be one 
by any possibility ; but the picture is admirable 
and leaves a deep impression on the mind. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
i. W* shall call out the whole history of 
‘Though lost to sight,” ete., before we 
are done with it. Another correspondent writes 
from Amenia, N. Y., as follows: 
Editor Christian Union: 

A correspondent of Harper’s Bazar writes that “tae 
oft-quoted line, ‘Though lost to sight, to mem’ry 
dear,’ originated with Ruthven Jenkyns, and was first 
published in the Greenwich Magazine for Mariners in 
1701 or 1702.’’ You will notice that the last verse is the 
sume as given by your correspondent of the 24th ult. 
We quote the poem entire: 

Sweetheart, good-by! the flutt’ring sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the fav’ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall mies thee many a year: 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 


Sweetheart, good-by! one last embrace! 
O cruel fate! true souls to sever! 
Yet in this heart’s most sacred place 
Thou, thou alone shalt dwell forever! 
And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face, 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 


It would be interesting to know now who Ruthven 
Jenkyns was, and who his sweetheart was who allowed 
Ruthven to sigh in such a manner. 


2. Thomas Paine. 


We are unable to answer all the queries on this. 
head contained in a letter from Millbury, Mass. 
Paine was a courageous man, a true patriot, a 
radical thinker. He lacked refinement, tact and 
learning. The very vehemence, directness and 
partisan spirit which made his political writings: 
so valuable to the colonies, in the time of their 
distress and depression, made his fierce polemical 
attack on the Scriptures coarse and offensive. 
He suffered much obloquy for his views, partly 
on account of the intolerance of his age, partly 
on account of his own violence and somewhat 
vulgar sarcasm and egotism. The Age of Reason 
is not learned or refined, but it is, like everything 
of Paine’s, very vigorous. As to his private life, 
we do not believe he was quite so bad as bitter 
antagonists assert, nor half so good as enthusi- 
astic admirersclaim. Calling him ‘‘Tom” Paine, 
and blackening his fame, do not help Chris- 
tianity—they only show how little of its spirit 
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many so-called religious writers possess. You 
will find a lenient statement of his case by 
the kindly hand of Mr. Curtis in the “ Easy 
Chair” of the April number of Harper's Maga- 
zine. 


3. 1 have always addressed a dear friend by her 
husband’s name—say, Mrs. John P. Hillyear (I 
use a fictitious name). He is now dead. Is it 
proper still to employ the same address, or should 
I employ her name only ? 

Among people who observe the niceties of eti- 
quette it is customary in addressing correspond- 
ence to a widow to use her maiden initials. 
Nevertheless if she chooses to retain those of her 
husband her wishes should be respected. During 
Mr. ‘‘Hillyear’s” life Mrs. H. probably signed 
‘Mary A. Hillyear,” or whatever her maiden 
Christian name may have been, although many of 
her letters were addressed with her husband’s in- 
itials. It does not seem unreasonable that a let- 
ter should be addressed, literally, to the person 
who is expected to sign the answer thereunto, 
but in the nature of things there can be no invari- 
able or arbitrary rule in such matters. 


4. Which is right, ‘Please answer,” or ‘‘Please 
to answer’? 

Both are right. The first is the imperative 
mood, and in its unabbreviated form would be, 
‘‘Answer, if you please.” The second expression 
is also abbreviated from ‘‘ Be pleased to answer,” 
or ‘‘ Have the kindness to answer”; in which case 
the last verb is in the infinitive. 

MINOR ANSWERS, 

We understand that Mr. J. G. Holland denies 
that he introduced any personal experience into 
the story of ‘‘ Kathrina.” “T thought it was 
she,” or ‘‘he,” 1s correct ; not her or him.——The 
only ** Arkansas Traveler” we know of in litera- 
ture takes the shape of a humorous song, which 
should be found, set to music, in almost any large 
music store. General histories for young chil- 
dren are numerous, and it is difficult to say which 
is the best. Peter Parley’s, written, as few peo- 
ple remember, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, is, no 
doubt, the favorite of the old folks of to-day. 
But every school-book publisher will probably 
tell us that he has something still better ; in which 
ease it will be fair to ask them all whether they 
have read Parley’s. ‘*Sophie May,” according 
to Drake’s Dictionary of American Biography, is 
the nom de plume representing Miss R. 8. Clarke. 
——'‘Sister Helen” will find the lines, ‘‘ But oh! 
for the touch of a vanished hand,” ete., in Tenny- 
son. It isin aminor poem, without a recognized 
title, beginning, ‘*‘ Break, break, break,” ete. 











MINOR QUERIES. 

—M. W. C. is anxious to have the piece of poet- 
ry relating to the Dunstan family, the first or 
one of the verses of which runs,— 

* Now fly, as flies the rushing wind ; 
Urge, urge thy lagging steed; 
The savage yell is flerce behind, 
And life is on thy speed.”’ 
—Where 1s the hymn to be found in which this 
stanza appears : 
** [ shine in the light of God: 
His likeness stamps my brow; 
Through the shadows of Death my fect have trod, 


ee 


And I reign in glory now! 


Fine Arts. 





The following communication, received from a 
gentleman who bas made something of a study of 
frontier physiognomies, is entitled to publication, 
as the picture in question has met with a good 
deal of adverse criticism from influential sources : 

New York, May 24, 1876. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

DEAR Sir: In one of the notices which an able art 
critic—presumably Mr. Clarence Cook—has made of 
the spring exhibition at the Academy of Design, there 
is a witty paragraph upon noses, the same being sug- 
gested by Mr. Mulvany’s picture of **Tbe Preliminary 
Trial of a Horse-thief.”’ I had the misfortune to spend 
many years of my lite in the debatable ground be- 
tween civilization and the extreme border, and know 
by observation that whatever fuults Mr. Mulvany’s 
picture may bave, inaccuracy as to the most promi- 
nent feature of the face is not one of them. Toa 
man at all curious in physiognomy, the development 
in feature, as one journeys from the East toward the 
West, affords constant cause for amusement and re- 
flectiun, and nothing becomes so quickly evident as 
the length and prominence of nose of the men who 
manage courts, fairs, fights, and funerals. There are 
pug-nosed men, short-nosed men, and bottle-nosed 
men in the West, but they attain prominence only 





through their villainies and failures; they are seldom 
or never seen in chase of horse thieves or among 
would-be lynchers. An apt paragraph upon this nasal 
peculiarity of the more active and enduring of the 
early Californians causes me to occasionally recall an 
execrable book which I would otherwise gladly forget— 
Joaquin Miller’s * First Families of the Sierras.’ Mr. 
Cook probably knows that ip more civilized communi- 
ties the majority of men who succeed over all oppo- 
sition have large noses: the fact is not so prominent 
in the Eust for two reasons—here education enables 
a man to largely overcome natural disadvantages, 
while the West is largely settled by men in whom great 
but untrained activity is associated with a lamentable 
Jack of balance. There is no other place, not even the 
favorite drinking shop of a college town, where one is 
so provoked to mournful reflections upon ‘ what 
might have been” as whatever place in a Western 
town affords an excuse for the congregating of the 
better half of the excitable portion of the populace. 
Had I never beard this sentiment expressed by any 
one but myself, I might imagine it a mere fancy of my 
own, but I have heard it from the lips of bard-headed 
business men, sharp luwyers, and holy and wise ‘ fish- 
ers of men.”’ 

Permit me to say another word about the same 
picture. I am not competent to judge it according to 
art canons, and I would object, as strongly as Mr. 
Cook could, to having it in my own parlor, but I nev- 
ertheless find it an extremely accurate reproduction 
of a scene which has been thousands of times repeated 
in the West, and one which the elegant descendants of 
Western men will one day study with the painful per- 
severance which now distinguishes the descendants of 
the Puritans in search of the buried lives of their pro- 
genitors. So far as art subserves the purposes of 
history, Mr. Mulvany’s picture possesses permanent 
value—a value which is enhanced by the fact that 
scarcely any other artist has yet touched the peculiar 
phases of a life which, though perhaps as unlovely as 
the early life of New England and the Middle States, 
is making its impress upon American character. 

Aw ILLINOISAN. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR JUNE. 

The steel platesin this number are three : name- 
ly, ‘Timon and Flavius,” from a painting by H. 
Wallis; ‘‘Safe,” from a drawing by Sir Edwin 
Landseer ; and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” froma 
sculpture by J. Adams Acton. The first of these 
is ascene from Shakespeare's ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” 
the second a pair of capitally drawn dogs hunting 
a cat which has escaped to a tree, and the third a 
graceful attempt at representing Scott’s lovely 
highland heroine. All these are interesting in 
widely different ways. In the context we find the 
first of aseries of Centennial articles showing what 
is best and rarest at the Exhibition, selected, as 
the editor very properly remarks, solely ‘‘on 
account of the value of the illustrations to the 
reader.” The cuts in the present number repre- 
sent silver-ware, furniture, upholstery, household 
decoration, and so forth, in considerable variety, 
and the article is appropriately supplemented by 
one of Mr. Elliott’s excellent papers on *‘ House- 
hold Art.” This last contains numerous cuts of 
the ‘‘ constructional” wood-work now so fashion- 
able. Mr. Jarvis MeEntee’s style is criticised, and 
two reproductions of his work given in a readable 
article. The engraver has done his best, but with- 
out the subtile aid of color Mr. McEntee can 
hardly be expected to show his highest qualities. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


The number for May is devoted to etchings, to 
the exclusion of the ‘‘ photogravures” which have 
for several months past been used to illustrate 
the modern school of French art. The frontis- 
piece, by R. Chattock, is an attempt which seems 
to us curiously unsuccessful as. an interpretation 
of Claude Lorraine. The picture of which a copy 
has been attempted is ‘‘A Landscape with the 
Death of Procris.” It is so dark, after the 
‘*Claudesque” theory, that it becomes a mere 
blot, and the sunlight effect becomes quite value- 
less as an element of pleasure to the unprofessional 
beholder. In one of the other plates M. Gaua- 
cherel has tried his hand at another of Claude’s 
works, ‘‘A Sketch,” and the result is far more 
pleasing. Perhaps each of the etchings is like the 
original. If so, the second was much better suited 
than the first for reproduction by this process. 
There is perhaps some danger that Mr. Hamerton 
will make this valuable publication exclusively 
for the profession, or for a clientage which is es- 
sentially professional in its sympathies. Indeed 
this is not improbably his aim ; and if so, we have 
only to say that if such plates as the frontispiece 
are prized by artists we are sorry for the art-loving 
public. The Portfolio 1s nevertheless easily at 
the head of English art publications both in its 
illustrations, after their kind, and in its always 
interesting and instructive context. 


Hooks and Authors. 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
Transcendentalism in New England. A History, by Octavius 

Brooks Frothingham, Author of * Life of Theodore Park- 

er,”’ “Religion of Humanity,” etc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

New York. $2.50. 

Although much has been expected of this book, 
the completed work is full of pleasing surprises for the 
reader. A mere definition of the term which gives the 
book its title was needed by most men; whether they 
accept the author’s rendering or whether they modify 
it they will at least be compelled to take the word out 
of that category of appellations under which suspi- 
cious people are in the habit of classing everyone who 
shows any inclination to disagree with conventional 
opinions. Everyone knows how promptly Abolition- 
ists, freemasons, prohibitionists, vegetarians, Sweden- 
borgians, people of liberal theology, and all otber 
clasges of reformers have been charged with commit- 
tingevery sin peculiar to humanity, and Transcendent- 
alism has not escaped this sort of persecution. 

To explain the existence of Transcendentalism in New 
England, Mr. Frothingham sketches the progress of 
thought in Europe, particularly in Germany, in the 
eighteenth century. There is no lack of reasons fora 
strong impression that at about the beginning of the 
present century some New England minds needed 
neither ideas nor impetus from abroad to bring them 
to the mental condition which corresponds with the 
author’sidea of Transcendentalism; there is even some 
ground for the supposition that similar ideas have 
existed in similar minds in many stages of the world’s 
history. If, however, Mr. Frothingham attaches undue 
importance to the influence of the French and German 
philosophers of the last century, most of his readers 
will gain thereby, for his statement of the methods and 
results of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schliermacher, Goethe, 
Cousin, Jouffroy, ete., is admirable in lucidity and con- 
his sketches of the English philosophers are 
also instructive. 

The most distinct expression of the nature of tran- 
scendental philosophy which Mr. Frothingham offers 
is in the close of his chapter upon Kant. He says: 

“In the terminology of Kant the term ‘ transcendent ’,was 
employed to designate qualities that lie outside of all expe- 
rience, that cannot be brought within the recognized for- 
mularies of thought, cannot be reached either by observa- 
tion or reflection, or explained as the consequences of any 
discoverable antecedents. The term ‘ transcendental’ desig- 
nated the fundamental conceptions, the universal and 
necessary judgments which transcend the sphere of experi- 
ence, and at the same time impose the conditions that make 
experience tributary to knowledge. The transcendental 
philosophy is the philosophy that is built on these necessary 
and universal principles, these primary laws of mind, which 
are the ground of absolute truth. The supremacy given to 
these and the authority given to the truths that result from 
them entitle the philosophy to its name.” 

Other statements as to the beliefs of the transcen- 
dentalists are scattered throughout the volume: to 
theologians the most distinctive of these is that one 
which asserts that the.‘‘inner light’’ of the soul is 
not the result of the special work of the Holy Spirit, 
but is a natural endowment of the human mind. 
Reaching the first chapter upon New England, we 
read: 

“*___ With some truth it may be said that there never was 
such a thing as Transcendentalism out of New England. In 
Germany and France there was a transcendental philosophy, 
held by cultivated men, taught in schools, and professed by 
many thoughtful and earnest people, but it never affected 
society in its organized institutions or practical interests, 
In old England this philosophy influenced poetry and art, 
but left the daily existence of men and women untouched. 
But in New England the ideas entertained by the foreign 
thinker took root in the native soil and blossomed out in 
every form of social life. The philosophy assumed full pro- 
portions, produced fruit according to its kind, created a new 
social order for itself, or rathes’ showed what sort of social 
order it would create under favoring conditions. Its new 
heaven and new earth were made visible, and in a wintry 
season. Hence when we say Transcendentalism we mean 
New England Transcendentalism.”’ 

In the same chapter the line between Transcendent- 
alism and Unitgrianism is very distinctly drawn, and, it 
seems to us, with hardly justice tothe former. To the 
reader not already wedded to the formal transcen- 
dental idea, it will seem that Mr. Frothingham might 
well have left without criticism Emerson's admission 
that Transcendentakjsm was that spirit which, “ falling 
on Roman times, made stoic philosophers; falling on 
despotic times, made patriot Catos and Brutuses; fall- 
ing on superstitious times, made prophets and apos- 
tles; on popish times, made Protestants and ascetic 
monks; preachers of faith against preachers of works; 
‘on prelatical times, made Puritans and Quakers; and 
falling on Unitarian and commercial times, makes the 
peculiar shades of idealism which we know.” To try 
to better this definition, as the author does, by claim- 
ing that “ Transcendentalism was a distinct philo- 
sophical system; practically it was an assertion of the 
inalienable worth of man; theoretically it was an 
assertion of an immanence of divinity in instinct, the 
transference of supernatural attributes to the natural 
constitution of mankind’’—this seems a failure of a 
sort peculiar to theorists, but still a failure, according 
to the principal essential of transcendental philosophy, 
and according to the author’s own statement of New 
England Transcendentalism. 
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Under the head of “Practical Tendencies” the 
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Brook Farm experiment is reviewed appreciatingly 
and at considerable length. In * Religion” the author 
is in his own proper element, and makes a most ipter- 
esting chapter. Reviewing the limitations which most 
creeds impose upon God, and the logical contradictions 
which most creeds make against themselves, and 
claiming that atheism has been a large and natural re- 
sult of religions whose mainstay is the human intel- 
lect, he says: 

**From this grave peril the transcendentalist found an 
escape in flight to the spiritual nature of man, in virtue of 
which he had an intuitive knowledge of God as a Being infi- 
nite and absolute in power, wisdom and goodness; a direct 
perception like that which the senses have of material ob- 
jects: a perception that gains in distinctness, clearness and 
positiveness as the faculties through which it is obtained in- 
crease in power and delicacy. To the human mind, by its 
original constitution, belongs the firm assurance of God’s 
existence, asa half latent fact of consciousness, and with a 
dim sense of his moral attributes. To minds capacious and 
sensitive the truth was disclosed in lofty ranges that lifted 
the horizon line, in every direction, above the cloud-land of 
doubt; to minds cultivated, earnest, devout, aspiring. the 
revelation came in bursts of glory. The experiences of in- 
spired men and women were repeated. The prophet, the 
seer, the saint, was no longer the favored person whose say- 
ings and doings were recorded in the Bible, but a living per- 
sou making manifest the wealth of soul in all human beings. 
Communication with the ideal world was again opened 
through conscience, and communication with God, close and 
tender as is anywhere described by devotees and mystics, 
was promised to the religious affections.”’ 

Were this fine passage detached from the body of 
the book, many readers who have traced the spiritual 
progress of the race might safely doubt to what period 
of religious history the reference was nade. In almost 
every religious faith whose story has come down to 
us there have been rare spirits of whom all this might 
be said. Such transcendentalism is older than intel- 
lectual New England; older, doubtless, than the Bible 
itself. 

The chapters upon Emerson, Bronson, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Theodore Parker and George Ripley, 
headed respectively, ‘* The Seer,”’ *‘ The Mystic,” "The 
Critic,” “The Preacher,” and ‘The Man of Letters,” 
must attract great attention, even though they are 
written only to explain bow transcendental influences 
moulded the lives of each. The volume closes with 
Emerson’s sermon—his final one—upon the Lord’s 
Supper. 

While it is almost impossible, from the indefinite 
nature of the subject, described by the author himself 
as ‘‘an enthusiasm, a wave of sentiment, a breath of 
roind,” that the ideas expressed in this volume should 
be fully accepted by avy one, it will be equally diffi- 
cult for any one to read the book without great inter- 
est. The creed of the transcendentalists will perbaps 
seem to every oue of less consequence than it is to the 
author; the spirit, though seldom to be with certainty 
caught and fixed, has so much in common with the 
undefined aspirations of noble souls of every faith 
that every record of its movements, of which, like the 
wind, “thou canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth,” will be noted with eagerness and 
satisfaction. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Revolutionary Times: Sketches of Our Country, its People 
and their Ways One Hundred Years Ago. By Edward Ab- 
bott. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00. 


It is strange that the course of Centennial liter- 
ature should have run until the present time without 
having brought us any considerable work upon the 
life of the American people of a hundred years ago. 
Mr. Abbott’s is the first special work upon this subject, 
and although most readers will wish the volume were 
many times larger and fuller, it is very interesting. 
The general subject is sub-divided into Political Geog- 
rapby, Cities and Towns, Public Communications, 
General Features of Character and Life, Domestic 
Concerns, Education, Literature, The Press, The 
Churches and the Clergy, Professions and Trades, and 
The Men and Women of the Revolution. In each of 
these chapters there is a great deal which will astonish 
and instruct the preseut generation. In the chapter 
upon “Character and Life’’ we note a quotation which, 
though not first made by Mr. Abbott, deserves pub- 
licity in this period of national humiliation; it was 
written in 1776 by John Adams to his wife, and reads 
as follows: *‘ The spirit of venality you mention is the 
most dreadful and alarming enemy America has to 
oppose. It is as rapacious and insatiable as the grave. 
. +. This predominant avarice wij] ruin America if 
she is ever ruined. If God Almifhty does not inter- 
fere by his grace to control this universal idolatry to 
the mammon of unrighteousness we shall be given up 
to the chastisements of His judgments. I am ashamed 
of the age I live in.”’ 

The chapter on Religion shows plainly that however 
devout a few men and women were during the Revo- 
lutionary period, religion itself was not so generally 
expected nor so influential upon society as at the 
present day. How much this lack of influence was 
due to the repellent nature of the service and the doc- 
trive the author does not tell us. One of the long- 
departed curiosities of the last century is quite fully 
described. It should be remembered that in those 
days people often traveled twenty miles or more to 
attend church. 

“An important and interesting adjunct of the meeting- 
house in some parts of the country was the ‘Sabba’-Day 

House.’ Oomfort, being carefully shut out of the meeting- 
house itself, was only thus rudely provided for in such sub- 
ordinate structures. The Sabba’-Day House was a family 
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affair, generally comprising but a single apartment, per- 
haps fifteen feet square, with windows and a fireplace. It 
was very plainly and sparsely furnished. Chairs for the old 
people and benches for the children stood round the walls, 
anda table in the center might hold the Bible and a few re- 
ligious books and pamphlets; while at one side shelves eon- 
tained dishes for cooking aud eating. Semetimes the Sabba’- 
Day House was mounted above a shed, within which the horse 
could be sheltered. A group of such cabins standing about 
the meeting-house added not a little to the picturesqueness 
of the spot, and their use conduced greatly to the conve- 
nience and comfort of Sabbath worship, especially in win- 
ter.” 

Mr. Abbott reprints many curious old letters. proc- 
lamations, advertisements, etc., and in an appendix 
names many works, few of which are well known, 
to which the reader who desires further information 
may refer. The book is small enough to admit of 
hasty reading, and is written with an excellent sense 
of proportion. 

NOTES. 


Being a Christian is the title of a little book by 
Rev. Washington Giadden, written with charming 
simplicity and directness of diction that characterize 
all he does. There are none of the old and favorite 
stupidities here. Mr. Gladden, in a fresh and common 
sense fashion, tells what it is to be, why we should be, 
how one may become, and how we shall know that he 
is, a Christian. It is interesting throughout, to Chris- 
tians as well as to those who are not far away. If 
revival instruction were all of it so free of cant and so 
full of a lofty moral inspiration and aspiration as is 
this little book there would be more real good done in 
the world. (Boston: Cong. Pub. Society. 75 cents.) 


Wych Hazel, by the Misses Warner, is a story 
whose interest centers in the personality of the hero- 
ine, who is on the borderland between girlhood and 
womanhood. The other characters are well enough 
drawn, but the authors seem to bave cared principally 
to place the girl herself very distinctly before the 
reader, and so fresh, honest and bright is the heroine 
that the reader could endure her more frequently 
without weariness. We recommend the book espe- 
cially to persons who have had more than enough of 
the heroines, mysterious, anonymous, unnatural and 
fashionable, with which modern fiction bas of late had 
so much to do. (Putmans; $2.) 


The Critical Greek and English Testament, pub- 
lished by Bagster & Sons, London, and Jobn Wiley & 
Son, New York, will be welcomed by many students 
and ministers as a marvel of completeness and handi- 
ness. It contains the Greek text of Scholtz, carefully 
corrected, with the textual and marginal readings of 
Griesbach, the variations of the text of Stephens, 
Beza and the Elzevir editions of 1633; also, the author- 
ized English version according to the edition of 1611. 
The Greek (printed from exquisite type) and the Eug- 
lish are arranged in parallel columns on each page, 
the Greek being arranged in paragraphs according to 
Bengel’s divisions. In the same covers is bound Green’s 
excellent Greek English Lexicon, covering more than 
two hundred pages. Notwithstanding the extent of 
the book (more than eight hundred pages) it is small 
enough to be carried in the pocket. (Revised edition, 
$4.) 

Memories of Familiar Books, by the late Win. 
B. Reed is, in spite of a few faults, quite a readable 
book. The author was a man of good education, wide 
culture and literary tastes; that he loved his books 
wellis evinced by his ability to talk at length about 
them instead of from them, tbe latter being the habit 
of most bookish men. None of his sketches are 
critiques or reviews; he talks about his beloved vol- 
umes as book-loving friends talk to each other, recall- 
ing such features of favorite authors as most please 
them. The topics are from every portion of the 
library—Junius, Palmerston, sermons, novels, the 
theatre and the prayer-book. A more careful editor 
than the collator of these sketches would have erased 
a few passages in which the author’s personal and 
political teelings are displayed more plainly than is in 
good taste at the present day, but it is not impussible 
that these very faults may attract a class of readers 
who particuiariy need the refining influences of the 
principal portion of the volume. A _ biographical 
sketch, by Manton Marble, late editor of the New 
York World, adds to the interest of the book. (KE. 
J. Hale & Co., N. Y.) 


The Visitor's Guide to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion should be consulted by every one who expects to 
visit the great show at Philadelphia. In the cardinal 
virtues of accuracy, conciseness, throughbness, and 
cheapness it has no equal. It contains, besides the 
pages of descriptions and directions, a map of Phila- 
delphia and one of the Exhibition grounds. (Lippin- 
cott & Co.: 50 cents.) 

The New Edition of Emerson (‘‘ Little Classics”) 
differs from the older one only in size and prices; the 
volumesare considerably smaller than the originals but 
are fully as legible, considerably prettier, and cheaper. 
The volumes already issued are ** The Conduct of Life”’ 
and ‘“Society and Solitude.” Whatever tends to in- 
crease the number of Emerson’s readers is of benefit 
to the world. (J. R. Osgood & Co.: $1.50.) 


Why We Laugh, by Hon. 8. 8. Cox, is a remark- 
ably creditable coilection of smart American sayings. 
The volume does not contain much to justify its title, 
but no one will think unkindly of the author on that 
account. There is no one in the United States who 





bas heard more witty sayings than Mr. Cox has, nor 
is there any one who has remembered them better. 
The only fault of the book is due to the author's mod- 
esty: he has omitted a great many sharp and funny 
things said by himself. (Harpers.) 

In The Hand of Ethelberta Mr. Thomas Hardy 
seems to us to have fallen somewhat below his own 
standard of excellence. The unconventional woman 
is not easily managed by even the most careful writer, 
but Mr. Hardy is slowly indicating a preference for 
her over all her sisters, and the quality of bis taste 
seems to decline in each successive novel. In this 
latest story the heroine can hardly create a pleasant 
impression upon any readers except those to whom 
sharpness and success, ina woman, are more admirable 
than any other qualities. Mr. Hardy’s painstaking 
minuteness, however, and his other technical excel- 
lences, prevent the story from lacking interest. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) 


Uniform with the ‘‘ Centennial” Whittier is Os- 
good’s new and complete edition of Tennyson. We 
believe this is the only edition which contains the oc- 
casional poems of the past three years, and the drama 
of ** Queen Mary,” yet the whole is sold for a dollar. 

The Memoirs of the Centennial Exhibition, just 
published by Coates & Co., is a handsomely bound 
book of blank leaves for personal recollections of the 
Centennial Exhibition; it contains, also, handsome 


full-page lithographs of the principal Centennial 
buildings. ($2.50.) 


Mr. Whittaker publishes a Report of the Union 
Conferences held at Bonn last year. These ‘‘confer- 
ences’? were arranged for the purpose of seeking a 
possible agreement upon “those chief Christian doc- 
trines which form the sum of the positions of belief 
of the original undivided churches,” and also *‘to ac- 
complish the re-establishment of an intercommunion 
and churchly confederation—that is, of a mutual rec- 
ogvition, which, without going so far as to an amalga- 
mation, and without prejudice of peculiarities of 
doctrine, constitution and ritual, in the general tradi- 
tion of national churches, secures to the members of 
other associations, as well as to their own, participa- 
tion in divine service and sacrameuts.”” This confer- 
ence was largely attended by Protestants as well as 
Catholics, and the reported proceedings will interest 
all Christians who long for the attainment of a general 
fellowship among believers without the abandonment 
of any conviction of conscience. Such being the ob- 
jects of the conference, we regret that it has seemed 
necessary to the editor of this book that the ** Report” 
should be worked into an anti-Catholic weapon. As, 
however, this seems to be the only ** Report”? published 
in America, we recommend it to those who do not yet 
know of the work or results of the conference. (T, 
Whittaker, N. Y. 1.00.) 


The duration of the final punishment of the 
impenitent is the subject of an interesting little vol- 
ume entitled 7s ** Eternal’ Punishment Endless? and 
said to be by an eminent orthodox clergyman. The 
book unreservedly accepts the supreme authority of 
the written Word, and the conclusion reached “is, in 
general, that of Nescience, viz.: That the Bible, while 
teaching Future Punishment in terms sufficiently ex- 
plicit and severe for the purposes of moral govern- 
ment, does not positively declare the duration of that 
punishment.’”” The heads under which the author 
classifies his arguments are the non-explicitness of the 
New Testament on endless punishment; the lack of 
direct implications by the same authority; the lack 
of necessity of endless punishment as a result of sin: 
the historical objection to the belief; the groundless- 
ness of explicit restorationism,and the adjustments and 
readjustments of theology. I[t will be seen, therefore, 
that in his scant bundred pages the author goes over 
ground upon each portion of which huge tomes have 
been published; for this cause alone the world owes 
him gratitude. The author labors under the disad- 
vantage of being unable to say anything which is 
positively new: many of his arguments, however, are 
more direct than the mass of those which one class of 
theologians have directed against their opponents, 
and the reader is enabled to view and weigh all the 
evidence for himself. One of the best passages in the 
volume deserves constant duplication and restate- 
ment; it is directed againt tee common evil of theo- 
logians in claiming as much respect for non-essentials 
as for essentials, and it contains the irrefutable state- 
ment that belief in eternal puuishment is not necessary 
either to devotion or salvation. (Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co. $1.00.) 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The recetpt of all new pubiications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
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Maxwell, Celia,‘ A Story of Three Sisters.’’.... ........... 
Norris, Kev. J. P., D.D., ** Kiements of Tneology.” “on . 
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_ Business Department, 





Of Crystal Purity. 

“Pure as crystal" is a synonym for the 
highest excellence. The “ Diamond Spec- 
tacles”’ are literally “ pure as crystal,’’ being 
skillfully manufactured from minute crystal 
pebbles, and have an unequalled hardness 
and brilliancy. The genuine goods bear the 
trade mark stamp of a small diamond upon 
every pair. Sold by our authorized agents. 
Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Muiden lane, 
New York. 





\ MAN, with triumph in bis eyes, rushed 
in this morning to say that Abdul Aziz was 
now Abdul Az-izn’t. We told him he was the 
one thousandth man whe had already vouch- 
sufed that information, and then handed him 
over to a policeman.—N. ¥. Commercial Ad- 
vertizer. 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
For full particulars send for circular. 


cases, 





‘You can’t come Tilden over us,” said 
a Republican to a son of Teuton up in the 
Bowery the other day. “ Vell,”’ replied the 
other, “und if ve don’t come Tilden ofer you, 
you can't come-Blaine.”—N. F. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

Ladies’, Misses, Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters and Slippers; all styles and 
prices. Best place in New York to buy them 
is at MILLER & Co’'s., 3 Union Square. 





\ MAN who has nothing to seize is in 
easy circuinstances, 
The Great Brooklyn Councll of 1876. 

The official report of the Proceedings of the 
Advisory Council in Plymouth Church, from 
the stenographic minutes of Tooley. Miles & 
Cole, comprises nearly four hundred pages, 
and is a very complete account of the delibe- 
rations of that memorable body. It is per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to 
Congregational bistory yet published. The 
only attempts which the compilers have made 
to condense the full report have been re- 
stricted to such remarks of the representa- 
tives of Plymouth Church as seemed to be 
partial repetitions of what had been said at 
other stages of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon ad- 
journments, minor rules of order, and other 
unimportant proceedings. The “ Letter Mis- 
sive’’ under which the Council was called is 
wiven entire, and a list of the churches from 
which delegates appeared, and also of the 
delegates themselves, is presented. The work 
is well indexed, and there is, in an appendix, 
a number of references to and citations of 
the proceedings of other churches, Councils, 
etc., in cases partially or entirely parallel with 
that of Plymouth Church. (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 





HORRIBLE times! There’s hardly a 
family in the land but kneads bread. 





The Uncontradicted Testimony. 
The Uncontradicted Testimony 1n the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 549 Bread- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





A NEw form of new-mown-ia—The hay 
fever. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





“Why is the Centennial like home? 
Because it’s the dearest spot on earth.”’ 





Rotary Press for Sale, 


A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656. New 
York Post Office. 





In a certain drug store of Pittsburgh 
may be seen a notice recommending a certain 
patent medicine with the dubious heading, 
“Try the box; no other medicine will ever be 
taken.” 





ORANGE FREE STATE, which is notably 
represented by its products at the Centennial 
Exposition, is fully treated of in Volume IT. 
of the AMERICAN CYCLOP&DIA, under the 
title of “* Boers,’’ who were the first settlers 
of that part of Southern Africa. A fine map 
of Africa illustrates that locality. We are 
lad to know that Volume XVI. of Apple- 
tons’ great undertaking, completing the work, 
is just ready. The publishers supply speci- 
men pages gratis. 





AT a little gathering the other even- 
ing, a young man asked a lady whether, if his 
small brother was a lad, he was not a ladder, 
and she kindly said she thought he must be, 
she could see through him so easily. It is 
pleasant to be a young man. 





Jackson's Mourning Store. 

Those in want of mourning goods of any 
description should visit the new quarters of 
* Jackson, 777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's.” 
The stock offered embraces every popular 
mourning fabric in the market. Orders for 
family outfits will be executed at short notice 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case. Mr. Jackson has been in the business 
for years, keeps nothing but mourning goods, 
and has built up an immense trade by his in- 
tegrity and fair dealing. Orders from every 
section of the country will have the best at- 
tention and the lowest market prices only 
will be charged. 





NExT toa prize ox, the most magnifi- 
cent thing in the world now is a Philadelphia 
hackman. 


A student of Amberst College. who 
will graduate June 29, has had experience in 
teaching, desires a position as teacher either 
in a public or private school. Has the best 
of references. Address ** Teacher,”’ care of 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York. 

—1 

THE reasou why the rats desert a sink- 
ing ship has been discovered by the Burlington 
Hawkeye. It is because of their superior 
gnawtical science. 





WHEN @ man secures a life-insurance 
policy in a company of palpable, permanent 


‘| strength he makes a sure provision for his 


loved ones. The UNITED States, of 261 
Broadway, New York, is precisely such a 
company, and is now ready to negotiate with 
active men of ability for local agencies 


PERE ARRIUS says When Bourdaloue 
preached in Rouen the tradesmen all left their 
shops, the smiths their forges, and the physi- 
cians their sick, and flocked to hear the silver- 
tongued orator. “But,’’ he adds, with the 
most charming naivelé, “‘when J] preached 
there the following year I set everything to 
rights again--every man minded his own bus- 
iness."’ 


Royal Baking Powder 
Isa pure full-weight and full-strength powder. 
UNSATISFACTORY. — Anxious lover: 
“Does your sister Annie ever say anything 
about me, sissy?’’ Sissy: * Yes: she said if 
you had rockers on your shoes, they'd make 
such a nice cradle for my doll.” 





Nichols & Co. 

This tirm, successor to Jessup & Co., is com- 
posed of J. E. Nichols, Mr. Jessup and J. L. 
Plummer, and ranksamong the leading cloth- 
ing houses of this city. Whether in ready 
made clothing or clothing made to order, the 
best quality of goods is used and satisfaction 
guaranteed. The prices are moderate, and as 
low as is consistent withghe best material and 
thorough workmanship. Suits are made to 
order for from $24 upwards, and ready made 
goods are sold at prices equally surprising. 
Their address is 256 Broadway, opposite the 
City Hall. It must be a very badly shaped 
man who cannot be made approximately 
handsome by the admirably fitted clothes 
manufactured by this house. 


ONE never needs one’s wits so much as 
when he has to do with a fool. 


American Cookery. 


Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street, a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketches. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth 20 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Roya! Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and thestandard article 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christian Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 


A VIRGINIA railroad was made to pay 
#25 for killing a valuable rooster. The en- 
gineer said he blew the whistle as kindly as 
possible ; but when the rooster dropped one 
wing on the ground, raised his eye heaven- 
ward, and commenced whetting his spur on 
the rail, forbearance ceased to be a virtue, 
and he let drive into him with thirteen care. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 





DEI ccnsciencbaéiogssaneeshese 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page ta * 
Outside pages............. eooe 0.7 ” 
Meaning MOtseGS. .0sccccccscecccece cood $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
‘INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per et. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
MR. CHAS. F. CHICHESTER is in charge of the 

Advertising Department. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 

Address, * Advertising Department.” 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the 2 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new United States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mai/ing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber's residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, $2.00. 

SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 


THER 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 


FASHION, LITERATURE, and ART. 


This is undoubtedly the most popular, best-sus- 
tained and reliable Fashion Journal in America, 
and commends itself to all who desire to obtain 
intelligent and correct eased of the latest novelties 
in the world of Fashio 

It also contains a —_ variety of elegant and 
choice literature, tresh art intelligence, handsome 
illustrations, etec., etc., making it a most desirable 
periodical for the home circle. 


TERMS—$1.50 per Year, 
Postage Paid. 
Every Subscriber will receive as a Premium 


$1.00 WORTH 


Oot we celebrated * DOMESTIC” PAPER FASH- 
if le 


yd 


Agents Wanted Everywhere—The most lib- 
eral commissions ever paid are offered to Agents. 


Specimen Copy 15 cents. To be had of news- 
dealers, or by addressing 


BLAKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


S49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
POPULAR SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., 
Offer the following songs of H. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sands 0’ Dee. Ballad. (Words dpe y late 
Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of Miss 
Sterling ..... ; ; ee 
Light in Darkness. ‘Memesial Sen and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
Krummacher) ut de ete tie-te ates 35 cts. 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn of 
Thanksgiving—Solos and Chorus. (Words 
A R.W. Ray mond). Steel portrait of Rev. 
enry Ward Beecher . §0 Cts, 


Fated. Soprano Song (New). With portrait 

of Jean Ingelow............ ++..g0 Cts. 
They publish also Rippling ‘Waltzes for 

four hands, by H. F. Kinc..... £1.00. 


SENT | POST-PAID ON RRC mIPT oF PRICE. 


‘Henry Ward Beecher’ s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 7 Park Place, N. Y. 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO. 





Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American maveietien. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $5.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1.50. 
v 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 





TB Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 


A Choice Selection of Music. 


“ Little Mollie Brown”’; “I am Waiting for a Let- 





ter, Love,” song witb chores Blake; “Keep a 
Little Corner in your Heart for me, * song and 
chorus, Chamberlain; *‘ Evening Song,”’ romance 


for piano, Kleber, each 40 cents. Beautiful picture 
ttles. “Song of the Glen”; “ Moonbeams on the 
Mountain,” Mack; Under the Elms,’’ Phelps. 
Each with elegant ‘steel-plate title. tN cents each. 
Copies mailed. WM. A. POND & © S47 Broad- 
way. Branch Store 39 Union Square. N. Y. 


A WELL-EDUCATED LADY wishes a position 

as companion or governess in a family going 
abroad. BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN AND RE- 

QUIRED. Address‘: X,” care of Christian Union. 








“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand‘ “Gola Meda! of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
“ Scott Legacy Medal."’ of the Franklin Institute. 
Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the world 
basan “AUTOMATIC TENSION.” or any 
other of its characteristic features, 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
65S Broadway, New York. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

gt last six years your Pianos 

have been my choice tor the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

I have used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over au. 

Your Pianos astonish me. 1] have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Piano 
the finest in the United States. I 
fully indorse that opinion. They 
have no Rival anywhere. 


KELLOGG, 
LUCCA, 
PATTI, 
STRAUSS, 
WEHBLI, 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor, Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


CARPETS, 


THE , aenncongl STOCK IN THE CITY 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 





i? SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK ua 








Real French Mouquettes at $2.25, worth $3. 
Royal Wiltons at $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Body Brussels at $1.75, worth $2.25 
Tapestry Brussels at $1.10, worth #1.25. 
Three-ply Carpets from $1.25. 

Ingraine, 50c., 75¢e., and $1. 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS. 


varying from 1 to & yards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 





Just received a cargo of 


MATTINGS 


WHITE, RED, CHECK AND FANCY, 
from We. per vard. 
Also, 1,000 ROLLS FANCY JAPANESE MAT- 


TING at 30c., worth 686c. 


AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


from auction, at half price. 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, &c., &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Siath Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St., New York). 
Buyers should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 
We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first oc 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beauffful Song Songs, by 
Lowry and Doanr. 


OVAL DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors, 


PuRE GOLD: 
SO This work has a world 


wide reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
850 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


Book oF OF PRAISE: 
———S A cor_pilation 


from the Dest Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, 840 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


ONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


SS 
Contains beautiful Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
and athome. /rice, in Board Covers 


830 per 100 coples; by mail, 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Alymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O THOU that art searching the earth by the light of the sun 
fairer art thou than the day. More summer is in thy shin- 
ing, O Sun of righteousness, than in the outward beams of 
light. Come forth, then, we beseech thee, and shine upon 
us, this morning: shine upon our sleep, to arouse us; upon 
our path, to bring us to life again ; upon our winter and bar- 
renness, to bring forth from things concealed the germ and 
the growth. Bring forth all things that are pleasant and fair 
in thine own eyes; for our hearts are as the wilderness; and 
no man knows how to nurture them but thou that art the 
Husbandman. Thou that hast life in its source and power 
uncreated canst be the Author and thou canst be the Fin- 
isher of everything that is good in us; and in our helpless- 
ness we come to thee; and in thy compassion this plea, We 
need thee, overcomes all. Al) parts of our life need the 
touch of thine; and we draw near to thee, not thinking 
whether we are worthy, and not repelled by any conscious- 
ness of unworthiness; we draw near to thee for the reason 
that we are unworthy, and that by reason of our transgres- 
sion we are removed from all desert. Thou art God because 
imperfection touches thee; and thou dost love perfection; 
and in this dost thou manifest love, that thou dost take all 
things that are poor and broken and out of joint, to heal 
them, and to nourish them into fair lines of beauty again. 
We draw near to thee because we are sick, and because it is 
in thy nature to have compassion, and so to love health as 
to seek to drive sickness away, and to bring health into its 
place. Thou dost love justice so that thou dost seek to rec- 
tify the crooked ways of injustice and make them just in all 
hearte. Thou dost love benevolence so that thou art com- 
mitted against all selfishness which cramps with cruelty 
whatever it touchés and art seeking to bring forth out of 
the hearts of men the fair fruits and heavenly dispositions 
of love. 

Now, because we need thee on every side; because we are 
low-minded and low-thoughted; because we dwell in the 
realm of fear; because our strongest motives touch the 
body; because we eat and drink and work and sleep; because 
we are worldly and are beasts of burden and sometimes rav- 
ening beasts; because we need translation out of these phys- 
ical conditions and out ef this sensuous life into the divine, 
we ask the power of resurrection which is in thine heart. 
Thou All-Lover; thou that art living that thou mayest pour 
forth a flood of light everywhere, and that thou mayest be 
life to everything that is, we draw near for our portion. We 
do not come to chide thee, but we come boldly. We come 
full of wickedness, full of suffering, full of want; we come 
full of weakness that is our own fault; we come feeling our 
great need ; and to thy heart our plea is irresistible. 

Come forth, then, graciously; and as first of all thy gifts 
give us this: the consciousness of thy presence; the sweet 
and blessed atmosphere which tells us that thou art here. 

The sun draws near to us; we know that it is coming by 
the warmth that is in the air; so grant that we may feel that 
benignity, that graciousness, that hope, that aspiration, that 
faith, that yearning, that inspiration, which show that thou 
art round about us, and that we are quickened by the divine 
nature. And not only grant that we may feel thy presence 
as the first of all thy gifts, and as the richest of them, but 
breathe into us all confidence, all hope and all trust; for 
without thee we are worse than the weeds that perish in the 
wilderness; but with thee we are in the Lord’s garden, 
trained to all fruitfulness and blessed uses. 

And we pray for the bounty of thine heart, to-day. In 
thee is remedy for all our want. In thee is reward for all 
our desire. Give us thine own self; and then we shall rejoice 
in the Lord, and be strong in the Lord, abide in the Lord, and 
be rich in the Lord. For what is all our life here, which is as 
a thfstle-down rolling before the wind; what is all our work 
here, compared with that up-lifted and out-reaching eternal 
life toward which we go unknowing yet, and toward which 
we go illumined partly by thy Word and partly by thy 
Spirit? Takeanything but that from us. Put anything upon 
us that is needful for that. Let the outward man perish ; 
but O, renew the inward man day by day. We ask not for 
joy; but we ask for manhood in Christ Jesus, whether it 
comes by joy or by sorrow, by pain or by caress. Give to us 
that which allies us immortally to thee, that we may be 
borne up in life, buoyed up in death, and brought home with 
an everlasting exaltation. 

Be near to those in thy presence who specially and person- 
ally need thee. We cannot unroll their wants, nor read their 
unwritten souls, but they are disclosed to thee. Naked and 
open are we before Him with whom we have to do. Thou 
Healer, thou Comforter, thou Friend and Lover, make thy- 
self known at the door of every soul that consciously or un- 
consciously needs thee ; and grant to each one, according to 
thine insight of his necessity, that which he specially needs, 
Wilt thou grént light to those that sit in darkness; grant 
comfort to those that have been mourners; resignation and 
twilight of joy to those that have been bitterly bereaved. 
Grant the lifting up of a better horizon and a fairer light to 
those that have been overthrown in all their prospects in this 
life. May there be none so poor here as to feel that their 
life is a failure. Let every one have the thought of that 
better house, that nobler city, that higher life. won by the 
thrall, or by the strife, or by the afflictions of his conflict in 
this world. So may the sounds that batter us down here be 
but as the beating in the march by which we ascend from 
ruin and beyond weakness into the life that waits for all; 
and waits for us especially who have believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We pray for any that are entangled in doubts, that the snare 
may part and let them out. If there are any who have wan- 
dered away from the freshness of their hope and faith, and 
who sit in the chill, waiting for the coming of summer, O 
breathe upon them with thy Spirit and bring them again into 
life and joy. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the aged and ripen their re- 
maining years. We pray that thou wilt be with all that stand 
under burdens and are bearing the responsibilities of active 
life, to quicken their consciences, to strengthen their hands, 
and to ennoble their purposes. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all the young, grant that they 








may escape those dangers that Lie in wait for them, and would 
fain captivate them. Bring them, we beseech thee, through 
every temptation and trial to honor, and truth, and piety and 
usefulness. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the President of these United 
States, and all that are joined with him in authority. Bless, 
we beseech thee, the Congress assembled, and all Governors, 
and all Legislators, and all magistrates, and all judges, and the 
whole people. We pray for the spread of knowledge that 
shall carry with it virtue. We pray for the amelioration of 
manners; for temperance; for reformation from vice and 
from crime. We beseech thee that thou wilt build up thy 
kingdom in the midst of this great nation ; and may it be not 
a terror to its neighbors, and to the weak, but a nation that 
shall fear God, a nation that shall defend the weak, a nation 
that shall stand in amity and in relations of love to all peo- 
ple. And may the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ be estab- 
lished in our midst—a kingdom of peace and of righteousness; 
and to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit, 
evermore. Amen. 


SOUL REGENT.* 

“Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shali cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know in part, and we prophecy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake asa child, I understood 
asa child, I thought asa child: but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity.’’—1 Cor. xiii., 8-13. 


N@ only is this a most admirable eulogy 
ak upon the divine principle of love, but it covers 
a ground unsuspected, and far more wide than that. 
In both of these letters of the apostle to the Corinthian 
Church, you may be said to see the battle of the He- 
brew genius with the Greek genius. The Greek be- 
lieved in the supremacy of the intellect, in ideas, ip 
knowledge, and that order of knowledge which we 
eall “philosophy.” All believed in that; but the 
Greek believed it to be the end and aim of excellence. 
He believed that character was perfected in the school 
of philosophy or of all-knowing. On tke other hand, 
the Hebrew believed in dispositions, in righteousness, 
proceeding from certain fixed moral aptitudes for 
righteousness ; and although the Greek believed in 
goodness as something subordinate, something spring- 
ing incidentally from philosophy; and although the 
Hebrew believed in reasoning and ideas as concomi- 
tant, yet, to the latter, the end of existence in man was 
moral disposition. The Greek said, ** Thought’; the 
Hebrew, * Emotion.”’ The Greek said, ** Philosophy ”’; 
the Hebrew, ** Holiness of heart.’’ The question that 
lay between the two was the question of the head 
against the heart. That is to say, the question of pre- 
cedence. Which is primal and predominant; which is 
subservientand necessary? And this is a question that 
does not stop in the antiquities. It is just as wide 
awake and ipfluential to-day, and more so than it was 
in the time of the apostle. 

Now, I bave said that the Greek put value upon 
knowledge, and that the Hebrew put value upon dis- 
position. The experienced man among the Greeks was 
spoken of in terms almost eulogistic, as the righteous 
man was among the Hebrews. In the estimation of 
the latter, belief in knowledge and disposition scarcely 
left anything to be desired; and yet, they did not 
separate these elements, and ask (accordinggo the 
method of adolescent debating societies), ‘‘ Which is 
the better; if you could have but one which would 
you rather have, intellect or disposition?’ The ques- 
tion was far more practical and important than that, 
namely : Iu the whole training of life, which is to train 
toward the other as sovereign? Is the disposition to 
work toward the intellect, as if all perfection of man 
was to be found in that crystal sphere; or, is the in- 
tellect to work toward the heart, and serve it as if 
perfect manhood was to be found in that sphere? Are 
moral dispositions regent, or are they subordinate? 
Is intellect, the prodtact of philosophy and knowledge, 
the proper aim of development; is intellect with all 
its harvests the instrument of something better than 
the intellect, than ideas, than knowledge, than phi- 
losophy—namely, moral dispositions in the man?’’ 

In our day, we see this controversy renewed in actual 
terms as it was not in the old time. For example, 
Buckle, in his incomplete works, by which he bas made 
a large contribution of rudimentary knowledge, at- 
tempts to show that the advance of the human race 
has always taken place outside of moral causation, by 
physical influences, or intellectual enlightenment, and 
that moral causes have had nothing to do with, or 
only an insignificant part to play in, the great evolu- 
tions of civilization. Without propounding this, or 
anything like it, the dynamic influence of the scientific 
fervor of our day works in the same direction, giving 
priority and precedence and emphasis to right- 
knowing, to large knowledge, and to precision and 
accuracy in knowledge. It is the old question that is 
debated still in the pulpit—the question between faith 
and science. Essay upon essay, tractate upon tractate, 
appear, showing that still this leaven works,—the 
question being, ** Which is to lead, which is to follow,— 
which governs, which serves,—which reigns, which 
obeys,—the head or the heart?” This is the question 
that is discussed all the way through Corinthians, inci- 
dentally and directly. One of the most remarkable 
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cbapters in that regard is the opening one of the first 
letter. Paul there says, 

“The preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness.” 

That is, they look at it and say, ‘‘ There is nothing in 
that: it is all nonsense.”’ Our term nonsense exactly 
covers the original meaning of ‘*‘ foolishness’? here. 

*“* But unto us which are saved, it is the power of God.” 

“A fantastic folly,” says one man. ‘A divine power,” 
says another. 

“For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nothing the understanding ef the prudent. 
Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where isthe disputer 
ef this world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world? For after that in the wisdom of God the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching [the most insignificant thing in the world, if you 
measure it by the standard of Greek philosophy] to save them 
that believe. For the Jews require a sign [a miracle—a test 
of power], and the Greeks seek after wisdom [the philosophy. 
the reason of things]: But we preach Christ crucified [a suf- 
fering Christ: the Revelator of the interior life of God, as a 
life that bears care, and if need be, suffering for others], unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; 
but unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks,Christ, 
the power of God [which they always wanted in a miracle, 
but they received in the form of a miraculous interposition 
of the Spirit in the soul], and the wisdom of God. Because 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness 
of God is stronger than men.”’ 

And now he makes that immortal argument ad 
hominem, as much as to say, “The gospel is out in the 
world, and I wish you to see that it consists, not in 
genius, nor in pbilosophical acumen, nor in the accu- 
mulation of knowledge. 

** For ve see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called.” 

lt is as if be bad said, ‘* You are a poor set; you are 
ignorant; you are feeble-minded; you are neither 
rich, nor disciplined, nor worldly-wise; you belong to 
the poor and the vulgar, and look up; and, looking 
up, you see the soles of men’s feet over your bead, all 
the time, trodden down as youare. And yet you see 
that you are the power of God iu this world, poor 
though you be. You have noneof those shining things 
which make for fame, but you have the kingdom of 
God in your disposition, and that is the power of God 
in this world. 

* But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 

confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty: and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to naught 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in his presence. 
But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.”’ 
This is to show that the moral power of Christians and 
of the Christian church, at that time, proceeded from 
that divine quickening which makes the heart rich 
unto righteousness, which ennobles men’s thoughts 
aud feelings into heroism, and which gives them holy 
dispositions, moral character, and moral influence. 
This is the argument of the apostle. In giving priority 
to the Jewish conception, he actually attacks knowl- 
edge. He says, in the eighth chapter of this same 
epistle, ‘* Knowledge puffeth up; but charity buildeth 
up.” “ Edifieth,’’ the word is; but the alliteration is 
more like the origipal—** Knowledge puffeth up: love 
buildeth up.”” Both make men feel big; but one is 
bloat, and the other is growth and substance. 

“Tf any man think that he kneweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know. If any man love God, the 
same is known of him.”’ 

He dwells in the sphere of divine knowledge, and be 
is a participant ef the divine illumination, when he 
dwells in the loveof God. 

It is the same argument, giving precedence to dispo- 
sition as contrasted with, or as a rival to, intellectual 
philosophy. 

Now, the test is deeper than eitber of these; for, in 
this immortal chapter, Paul, in showing what charity, 
or the principle of benevolence, or love, is—giving its 
portraiture with inimitable towches—does it to show 
that this disposition of men which centres around the 
element of love, as inspired by God in the human soul, 
is the only thing that is absolutely in the possession of 
men. He says, “There is such a thing as philosophy 
and all-knewing; but, in this world, we are incapaci- 
tated to have absolute knowledge ;—for everything is 
relative here.’”’ In other words, Everythipvg on earth 
is known in part, in approximation. 

What would be known of astatue, if every part of 
the marble had been abraded except the chin? We 
should know something about that; we should know 
that it was a chin: but what should we know of the 
rest? And Paul says, in respect to the world in which 
we dwell,in respect to the great system of which we 
are parts, We know only in spots, here and there; we 
know solitary facts, single relations, partial elements. 
Paul was no theologian. We know, he says, many parts; 
but there is nothing to draw them all together and 
make a consecutive system. Moral truth is known in 
this world only in its crude and nascent forms. We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part. We are in 
this world like little children. When I was a child, I 
thought as a child, and spake as a child; but when I 
became a man, and looked at the things which were 
so much to me in childhood, I brushed them all away. 
And the best spheres of knowledge here are so infin- 
itely below the sum total and perfection of the spheres 
of knowledge to which we are going, that when called 
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to stand in the other life, spiritual men, and to look 
upon our wisest conceptions in philosophy or science, 
they will seem so fragmentary and imperfect that we 
shall put them all aside. They perish; but there are 
some things which will not perish. Love will never 
fail. 

When men have grown from childhood to old age in 
this life; when they have gone through the valley of 
death; when they stand in the plenitude of immor- 
tality before the throne of the eternal Father; and see 
their knowledge, their prophesyings, their tongues, 
their accomplishments, all things partial on earth, 
swept as clouds by the rising sun, there are some 
things that will maintain their identity, their organi- 
zation. Love—that will stand forever and forever, 
What we know of it in this life is real, though it is 
imperfect and undeveloped. So much as there is of it 
is genuine, and will be recognizable in the other life. 
Man’s reason, everything which pertains to knowledge 
here, is serviceable in a way; but it is contemptible 
in the light of the disclosures of the other life. Men’s 
dispositions, fruits of the spirit, the harvest of the 
soul, are as good in heaven as they are on earth. They 
will stand forever and ever. 

So then there is an argument between the Greek 
and the Hebrew—the Greek deifying reason, and the 
Hebrew deifying God in the human disposition; the 
Greek declaring that the sum of life consists in phi- 
losophy, and that only they can be suid to be great 
who have learned philosophy; and the Hebrew saying 
that they only are men with the imperishable elements 
of manhood in them who bave followed after right- 
eousness and who by faith have attained to it. 

If, then, you look, in the light of this exposition, at 
man as he is in this life, you have, I think, the mate- 
rial or the means of making a clear analysis. In the 
first place, men are born into the world on the level 
of the animal kingdom; and their earliest necessities 
are those which have to do with supporting their phys- 
ical nature. First are developed those appetites by 
which all the bodily functions are sustained. But, 
little by little, as men grow, another class of instincts 
or faculties are developed—namely, their affections, 
by which they affiliate with one another, and live to- 
gether in society. These rank higher than the former, 
though the necessity for the former pever departs. 
Still higher, as man is called to be the architect of his 
own fortune and to be a creator in a small way—in 
imitation of his Maker—are developed the ambitions, 
the aspirations, pride and vanity, what are called the 
passions as distinguished from the appetites. These 
give force to human life, as well as to individual char- 
acter; but they all are ministered to, and served, by 
the intellect, which is merely a light, a revelator, for 
the sake of showing the reality of the man—his normal 
instincts, the passions, the appetites, the affections, the 
moral sense. The intellect sweeps the field of knowl- 
edge, to bring back materials with which to build 
dispositions. It isa purveyor or builder; but it is not 
the household, for which the building is put up, and 
which is more valuable than the building itself. (Woe 
be to that household where the house is better than 
the man!) 

That toward which buman nature is tending, in the 
ideal of perfection, is benignity and beauty,—for 
beauty is the sign that God has finished a thing. It is 
one of the signs of perfectness. A thing may not have 
character so summed up that you can say, “It is 
whole,” so far as anything in beauty or benignity is 
coucerned. The end of life is to make manhood in the 
interior man, and to build it up, not by putting out 
the light of reason, but by making reason serve it; by 
filling the palace of the soul with all holy dispositions; 
with all sweetness and loveableness and patience; 
with all heroism; with all self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
It is building manhood essentially of these qualities. 
Therefore, the weight and force of man in life are in 
his heart. The conception of the New Testament, in 
regard to manhood, is that the intellect is the servant 
in this grand design for the creation of a true manhood 
in Christ Jesus. 

If you have doubted at all in this matter—and some 
have had doubts respecting it—look at what Paul says 
in Ephesians. I mean, when I say some have bad 
doubts, that there are people who, when I have 
preached that a new manhood in Christ Jesus is the 
essential end and aim of the whole Gospel, have been 
afraid that I was setting aside something, or substitut- 
ing something. I am uncovering an old altar, which 
was erected in the times of the Apostles, but which has 
been covered down by the debris of man’s reasonings; 
and I am bringing out again clearly, in all its lines and 
forms, the original idea that the entire scheme of 
redemption turns upon making a man, by the power 
of Christ, worth redeeming; making men salvable that 
they may be saved; changing them into newness of life 
and disposition, by the power of Divine Grace—that 
they may be saved, not by a trick, or a convention, or 
a commercial arrangement, but by having put into 
them some new forraing principle, some new leaven, 
by which they shall grow up steadfastly into the image 
of God. Paul says: 

“ He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers.” 


Here is the whole retinue of instrumentalities that 
have been appointed, according to his judgment, in the 
old and new dispensations. Now, what were they 
appointed for? Why: 

“For the persecuting of the saints; for the work of the min- 
istry; for the edifying [building up] of the body of Christ, 

ill we all come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 





of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the falness of Christ.” 

This is Paul’s idea; and it seems to me not to be very 
dangerous. 

If this be correct—and, as I am arguing to a Chris- 
tian assembly, and not to a scientific convention, I 
shall assume that it is correct, and that the New Tes- 
tament is an authority as to what the work of God is 
in this life—if this be correct, then I aver. that the 
modern aphorism of science—that the true scientific 
man must love the truth for the truth’s sake, without 
regard to its practical benefits—is liable to great mis- 
interpretation, and apt to lead to very serious errors. 
I admit that, when a man is reasoning to ascertain 
what the truth is in regard to philosophy, or to mat- 
ters of seuse, he must be able, during the process of 
reasoning, to keep his mind unbiased and unwarped. 
It will not do, when a man takes an observation, to be 
thinking of the glory that will come if he shall reveal 
something new im astronomy, because this will make 
him think of himself, and may throw a color into the 
eye, and produce a disturbance in the mind, which 
will affect the accuracy of the result. In pure observa- 
tion and reasoning on a material principle, the mind 
must be kept in a cool and colorless condition, so far 
as that range of truth is concerned. 

On the other hand, nature resides in man a thousand 
times more than_it resides outside of man. A patural 
truth—that is, a truth relating to the conduct of God 
in regard to the physical globe and in respect to the 
material man—is not unimportant; it is of great im- 
portance; and yet, after all, the truths that are most 
important in this world are those which we call social 
and moral; and I aver that, so far from a man’s being 
in a better state to understand meral truth when his 
mind is colorless and cool, the highest moral truths 
cannot be appreciated by a colorless and cool mind. 
The mathematician who goes to a moral question with 
the same appetites that are suitable in mathematics 
will stumble and fall on the very threshold. Moral 
truths and mathematical truths are so different that 
they cannot be comprehended by the same process. 

Np man who has notin him the primal element of 
color can form a judgment of color by any force of 
the intellect. No man can judge of color until his 
intellect is colored by it. Itis appetite or sensibility 
which makes hima judge in such matters. And no 
man can judge of sound in music or proportion in art 
unless he has, working and throbbing in his intellect, 
something of that which he is to discern in music or 
in art. 

So, if the questien is of justice, how is that man to 
form a judgment of justice who utterly shuts off the 
sense of justice in the soul, leaving himself only to 
cold ratiocination? Has he who does that a better 
idea of justice in human society? Is a man a better 
judge for shutting off moral sense from his own heart ? 
Isa mother a better administrator in the household, 
among her brood of children, for shutting out mother- 
hood—for shutting out (that is) love, gentleness, ten- 
derness, and qualities like these? Must she throw 
herself into a state of abstract spectation in order to 
know what is right or what is wrong, what is true or 
what is false? In other words, in the whole sphere of 
truth in this world, a man’s comprehension, a man’s 
soul, which is himself, is the crowning realm. That to 
which everything else is subsidiary, and for which the 
world has been working up the blossom of creation, 
is man ; and the truths of nature that belong to man 
are the highest truths; and, in the whole sphere of 
those truths, the intellect must never be cool or color- 
less, or it will bear nothing more than a mirror 
bears when the man who looks at it is gone away from 
it. It carries no impression or color. It is empty. 

This maxim, in its popular application—that a true 
scientific spirit in this world has no regard to what 
becomes of truth, but only to what is true—is very 
false. In the wide realm of true philosophy there is a 
loftier spirit than this. The true scientific philosopher 
is one who, while he believes that knowledge is indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the human race, also be- 
lieves that the welfare of the human race is more 
important than any special knowledge; that the use 
of knowing is to make being ; and that the creation of 
MANHOOD is larger than the crowning of the world 
with the knowledge of things. All knowledge is 
empty which does not do something. All knowledge 
is rootless and fruitless which rises like the morning 
mist, and, like the morning mist, rains not, but flies 
away into the air again. There is no more benefit in 
scientific knowledge which has no relation to the wel- 
fare of mankind than there is in the brooding clouds 
of the morning. 

The attitude of philosophy, therefore, as it stands 
over against religion and the aggregate forms of re- 
ligious institutions in the church, is essentially Greek. 
I do not say that everybody who holds to it is so: I 
simply say that the tendency seems to be in that di- 
rection. A school has come up to which we owe 
mnch, and to which we are to owe more; whose 
tendencies, it seems to me, are to teach that a man 
must live for ideas—fog the truth of the universe; 
that a man must live for knowledge—accurate, abso- 
lute knowledge: whereas, we must use knowledge as 
we use bread. Bread? Whatisit goodfor? Why, to 
eat. But whenit is eaten it is not bread any longer: 
it has perished. When eaten, it is good to make blood; 
and then, it is good for nothing; for blood is of no 
use if it does not make muscle and nerve and bone; 
and when it has made muscle and nerve and bone, 
they are good for nothing except to serve the spirit 





that is inside of man. So bread, without which the 
race would perish, by making blood and organs, is 
preparing the instrument for the mind, the soul, that 
is regent in man and in the race. 

Now, knowledge is the bread of life. In one sense, 
it perishes. It is digested into thought not only, but 
into the substance of emotion; and emotion is digested 
into habits, which we call dispositions. All that there 
is of value in the universe sround us must reproduce 
itself in the form of moral dispositions in the very 
center of manhood—in the soul; and there is the test- 
chamber. What a man’s knowledge is worth to him 
depends upon what he is. Though a man know every- 
thing in the heavens above, from the crown of God to 
the sandal of an angel, and everything in the earth 
beneath, if he is himself mean and selfish and arrogant 
and cold, his knowledge is damning; and the man who 
knows almost nothing of the heavens or of the earth, 
but has availed himself of the slender resources of life 
to enrich his heart and disposition—he is lordly, be- 
cause he is of the soul, and not of the intellect. 

The last shall be first. Poor nurses, ignorant mo- 
thers, country schoolmistresses, missionaries—men who 
wear ragged coats, threadbare, seam-worn, wandering 
about, making men better, preaching earnest sermons 
(though they never made poetry and can hardly write 
their name), and having the power to inspire men 
with an ambition of goodness—patient, self-denying, 
beroic—they impress men with godlikeness. Themen 
that newspapers do not meedle with; the men that are 
not thought very much of as organizers of society, be- 
cause their voice is not heard in the street; the men 
who are carrying, wherever they go, a sense of some- 
thing better which rebukes every man’s selfishness, 
and brings doubt to every man’s arrogant self-conceit ; 
the men whose shoe-latchets we are not worthy to un- 
loose; the last, the lowest, the obscurest—who have, 
nevertheless, the radiant power of immortal goodness 
in their souls—they shall be first. The archbishop may 
be so—it is no reason, because a man is up, that he is 
bad; but the influence and leaven which come from 
intellectual power and broad culture and organizing 
force and executive capacity are such as to prompt 
the warning, that, though a man stand high in these 
things, he shall be last if he be proud, self-indulgent, 
luxurious, or if he have the outward man made strong 
while the inward man is imprisoned and starved. If 
Mammon adorn the palace externally, and internally 
Christ Jesus is still the babe lying the manger of men’s 
souls, woe be to them; for though they be first, they 
shall be last! 

I affirm, again, that the whole scheme of material 
advancement in this Centennial year, which we are 
called appropriately to contemplate, and in which we 
are called to be proud of the prosperity of nations, 
and the development of art and science, is to be meas- 
ured, not by external comfort, but by a nobler moral 
standard than that. If men are left substantially as 
they were; if they are no larger in their manly nature, 
if they are no richer, no sweeter, no finer, no purer, 
it makes no difference that they have cattle on a thou- 
sand hills where their ancestors had none, and that 
they live in houses of brick and stone where their an- 
cestors lived in trees and:caves. The growth of the 
race is to be measured from within. 

Now, it is true that roads and bridges and canals and 
railways, rightly used, augment those elements of ease 
and power which should make, and do make mankind 
better. There is no doubt that men may redeem time 
from the vulgar necessities of matter; there is no 
doubt that they may appropriate it to culture, to 
scientific applications, and to the world of art by 
which we rise above the physical condition of the 
race; and this state of things ought to make mankind 
better and more honest—but does it? more truthful— 
but does it? more bountiful—but does it? more spirit- 
ual—but does it? It isa question worthy of the most 
profound consideration, whether what we call the 
fruit of civilization in our age is not carrying the 
animal man a great deal further and faster than it is 
carrying the spiritual man. And yet the world’s ad- 
vantages are squandered, thrown away, if the animal 
grows faster than the mental, and if the outside 
dominates over the inside. 

I remark, once more, that the pulpit itself has un- 
consciously lent itself to the great danger of making 
belief more important than the life: not in terms—for, 
in general, the pulpit most explicitly declares that the 
actual condition of the heart before God is the most 
important thing; but there is an insidious way of ad- 
vocating a thing in terms and opposing it in effect; for 
it is more the emphasis than the statement that de- 
termines the effect of preaching. If a man were to 
begin every sermon in the year by saying, “‘God is 
love,’ and then go on preaching, ‘‘God is just,” in 
every sermon of the year, never developing anything 
higher, the milder statement would perish under the 
emphasis and repetition which he threw into the 
sterner; and men would see God, as it were, in a cloud, 
and would look upon him as a great Wheel-turner, 
who sat moving the vast machine of the universe, 
leaving those who got in the way to be crushed. Thus, 
partly from the exigencies of government, in times of 
persecution—when a man’s life depended, from various 
vauses, on what was called the fidelity of orthodoxy 
—men have come to be impressed that though they 
ought to be right at heart, yet it is far more impor- 
tant that they should be right in belief; and thata little 
goodness with a great deal of orthdoxy is a good deal 
safer than a great deal of goodness with aragged ortho- 
doxy. Itis aspurious form of the old Greek idea that 
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knowledge is the end of existence; and that to be 
accurate, to think right, and to put right-thinking to- 
gether systematically, is the main point: that there 
ought to be goodness, to be sure; but that knowledge 
is the main thing, and that goodness is a sort of se- 
quence of knowledge. 

If there be those that say this is not true, then to 
them probably it is not true; but if there be those who 
in their souls are convicted of its truth, on a review of 
what they have seen and felt, they will join with me 
in saying that there is a danger of substituting for re- 
ligious experience the philosophy of that experience, 
and of finally coming to judge of the experience, not 
by the effects which it produces, but by its agreement 
or non-agreement with a preconceived philosophy: 
and so the servant will sit in the judgment seat and 
judge the master—for the understanding, in all things 
divine, while it is to be luminous, and is to clear the 
path, and go abroad and bring in food for the soul, is, 
after all, subordinate to the soul. The soul is regent, 
and the understanding must sit beneath it as its serv- 
ant; and no form of teaching which leaves the im- 
pression that a man who is humble, gentle, sweet, 
benignant, beautiful,—whose life is a bounty to the 
neighborhood in which he dwells, whose presence is a 
joy, and as a light in a dark place to all who sit in 
darkness—any form of teaching which leayes the im- 
pression that such a man is perverse, and that he is 
nota Christian man, is false and injurious. 

And, on the contrary, any form of teaching is false 
and injurious which leaves the impression that he is a 
true Christian who, though clear in his understanding, 
comprehensive in the facts which he has collected, and 
philosophical in the ordering of his statements, is yet 
arrogant, hard, cruel, passionate, envious and jealous. 
A great minister is he, a great preacher of the devil— 
of—of—yes, of the devil.—Oh! has it come to this, in 
modern times, that a man can carry in his soul the 
spirit of darkness, and that his rhetorical, and orator- 
ical powers, and theological learning, can be a sbield, 
or covering forevil! He is a great man, though he be 
dumb, who needs no tongue, whose whole body is a 
tongue, and whose life is a comprehensive discourse. 
He is one of those men to whom Paul referred when 
he said: ‘Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 
kuown and read of all men.” 

Such men are the world’s witnesses, to show the 
world what is the true life. And they are found in 
subordinate stations; among parents, and teachers, 
and Sabbath-school instructors, as well as preachers: 
and we should take heed that it is not believing right 
but living right, that takes the priority. 

We are not, therefore, to give so much emphasis ag 
many do to those doctrines about which we differ, thus 
tending toward the Greek idea. Wé should remember 
that there are things which are more essential than 
accuracy of dogma. We must not insist upon bringing 
everything right down to the test of thought, or 
thought-power, each of us assuming, in our intellect. 
ual discussions, that he is pope, and infallible, and that 
they who are not for him are against him. That spirit 
of sectarianism bas helped the Greek spirit and put 
down the genuine Hebrew spirit. 

I am not opposed to dogma. If it keeps its place, 
and performs its function, it is a servant in the house- 
hold of God; but when it becomes imprudent and 
assuming, and goes into the parlor, and turns out those 
that belong there, and takes their place, then it is a 
servant of the devil. It isa Grecian fault or blunder 
to put knowledge in the place of disposition. The 
great heresy, the antichrist of modern times which we 
are to fear, is, that the material will take the place of 
the spiritual; that the prosperity of the body and of 
the external will be supposed to be the measure of the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ; that the clois- 
ter and the library will dominate over the sanctuary 
of the soul; that the reason will assume to itself 
regency, and issue laws to the disposition; and that 
the disposition, which should be the center of man- 
hood, will be cramped, reduced to beggary, even im- 
prisoned. This is what we have to fear to-day more 
than any other thing. It is not the heresy of the Trin- 
ity, or of the moral government of God; it is not the 
heresy of organization, high or low, or of ordinances, 
that we have so much to fear. These have some rel- 
ative importance; but the heresy which we have most 
to fear is that which teaches us that the whole life is 
to be spent in expanding the understanding; whereas 
the whole life is to be expended, with the understand- 
ing as its prophet and teacher, in augmenting the souls 
and evolving the dispositions of men. Manhood— 
large, divine manhood—is the aim of creation. 

I will not detain you longer than to say that in the 
light of this discourse, we may contemplate the heav- 
enly estate, as respects the condition and character 
both of ourselves and of those about us. And above 
all, we may realize the affluence there is in the thought 
of God, when we believe that he has made us as we 
are beeause his own being is conformed to those prin- 
ciples which we are evolving in this life. 

We are attempting to develop the higher elements 
of manbood, in a perpetual conflict with animal condi- 
tions. The man of flesh is too mighty for us. We fight 
day by day, and year by year, to produce the sweet 
Christian virtues—patience, gentleness, neekness, long- 
suffering, love—that are the fruits of the Spirit. But 
we are not wholly successful in our culture of them. 
We lie too far north. Tbe summers are not long 
enough for the bighest development of the Christian 
graces. The best part of a man’s nature is the hardest 
to unfold. But we are drawing near to that land 





where the soil and the climate will be more favorable 
to their growth. We are like plants which cannot 
grow in Nova Zembla, but which, when taken up, root 
and stalk, and brought to this realm, spring forth and 
attain a size and a development of which, here, they 
were never thought to be capable. In this world the 
summer is not warm enough, and the winter is too 
severe, forus. Here we are unknown. We have re- 
pressed in us all the noblest germs of character. We 
have the inshining Spirit by which every tendency, 
spiritual and divine, is set in motion; but what we are 
in the full doth not yet appear: because for the larg- 
est and noblest ends this life is short. Here, ‘‘ we 
know iv part, and we prophesy in part.”’ 

But there are some things developed in the direction 
of the perfect state which we are to realize in the fu- 
ture life. The attacks on our patience; the wear and 
tear that trouble brings; all the infelicities of busi- 
ness; the grinding of things hard which it requires 
heroic fortitude and long-suffering endurance to bear 
—these things are working out in us dispositions that 
only need a fairer clime and root-room to bring them 
instantly forth. 

Two or three weeks ago, at my place at Peekskill, 
I went to some magnolia trees that I bad set out from 
the nursery; and one of them, three or four inches 
tall, was trying to grow; but the external covering 
which was designed to protett the bud in winter 
would not open under the influence of the rain or the 
sun. All the force within was pressing against it, but 
was unable to crack it open. I took my knife and slit 
this covering, and in an instant the bud began to swell; 
[ could see it opening; and in less than a day, two or 
three leaves had sprung up. The outside casing, which 
was meant to keep the bud in and shield it from harm 
during the winter, was killing it in the summer by 
holding on too long. 

So it is with our growth. In this life, our helps often 
harden into hindrances. But we are coming to a life 
where infirmity,imperfection,that which is of the earth, 
earthy, that vast accumulation of influences which 
checker our life, bringing smiles or tears, joy or sor- 
row, will be seen to have had a relation to our heaven- 
ly state; and when all the hindrances of this world 
have passed away, we shall spring up into our full 
stature as men in Christ Jesus. Says the apostle: 

“It is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory: itis sown in 
weakness; it is raised in power.” 

It does not yet appear what we shall be; but, O poor 
and limping saint! thou wilt yet walk with head ar- 
rayed brighter than the stars. O bowed-down, op- 
pressed and joyless soul, hard bestead! the patience 
and the courage which do not now seem to evolve 
much joy or radiance are the capital of the other life; 
and when you die, they will break forth in yeur souls 
into coronation joys. And although we have such a 
vivid conception of God, as the Creator and Governor, 
as the very Thought of thought, as the Soul of intelli- 
gence, yet, he is not half so much God in knowledge 
and power as he is in dispositions. It is the God of the 
heart, and not the God of the head, that will fill the 
universe with untold joy, and make the summer of 
immortality thrice blessed. 

We go to our God in prayer, supposing him to be One 
who knows us perfectly—as he does; and we goto bim 
feeling that he is ‘‘of purer eyes than to behold evil’’; 
that he “ cannot look on iniquity”; that “‘ the sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination’ to him; that he is 
the rewarder of the just, and the punisher of those 
who run against his purposes; that he is but little bet- 
ter than a jailer and an executioner; but oh! through 
Jesus Christ the door is open; through Jesus Christ we 
see the disposition of God, the suffering of God, and 
the everlasting love of God; through Jesus Christ we 
see the height, the depth, the length and the breadth 
of that love which passeth knowledge. We get an in- 
sight into the soul of God through the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and whatever there is that is sweet in love on 
earth, whatever there is that is beautiful, whatever 
there is that is trusting, whatever there is that in- 
spheres soul with soul—these are far-away shadows of 
that supernal love which shall be disclosed to us when 
the light of God’s soul shall break upon us in the 
resurrection morning, and when all heaven shall be so 
full of his dispositions as that the mere thought of 
knowledge or government will scarcely rise in us. It 
will be the God in us, the God around us, the ever- 
lasting Father, that will make the heavenly state; and 
they who would be most full of joy must be most like 
him. Be diligent in reading and meditation; be studi- 
ous; but let not truth, or the power of understanding, 
by which you gather it or discriminate it, blind you to 
this: that the office of truth in this world is to make 
holy dispositions; that manhood lies back of the fore- 
head, back of the loom where yeu weave philosophies; 
and that the measure which you put upon a man 
should be the measure of the soul. 

When we take the belting-tape and measure some 
men in the things in which they glory, the line is not 
long enough to go around the vast bulk of their great- 
ness; but when we measure them again to get the 
diameter of that which isethe man, an inch is too 
much. Zero inside, and bloated nothing outside! 
Vast, coarse, material blocks of the earth, earthy; 
whereas, the spiritual, the ineffable, the divine, that 
which is the power of life now and the life which is to 
come, almost quenched, burns and stinks like kero- 
sene witha low-turned wick! 

Now, may the grace of God give us this enlighten- 
ment, not to tread knowledge under foot, nor to dis- 
own reason, nor to follow the idea that faith means a 


man without eyes with a priest before him, nor to dis- 
credit anything that is valuable in philosophy or 
science, but to understand tbat all knowledge, all 
prophesy, and all power of miracles, are subservient 
to that which is greater than any of them—-Jesus 
Christ in you the hope of glory. 





A THOUGHT. 
By E. J. Loomis. 
HE wind is south; a purple haze 
Makes dim the morning’s yellow rays. 
In sheltered nooks the young grass springs, 
His matin song the sparrow sings, 
Thin lines of cirrus mark the sky, 
In crowded ranks the crows sweep by. 
The dark pine anchored on the hill 
Feels spring in every fiber thrill, 
And trembles to the whispered tones 
Brought by the wind from summer zones. 
I leave the city and the crowd, 
The restless life, the noises loud, 
And climb the hill where, large and free, 
The broad sky bends to speak to me. 
I watch and wait; the earth and sky 
Meet me with perfect sympathy. 
Not sooner moved by Nature’s sway 
Is yon white cloud than I, to-day. 
Scarce hidden underneath the shroud 
Of springing leaf and floating cloud, 
The First Great Life seems visible 
In bud and blossom, tree and hill. 
Imperial sky and flushing rose 
Their sacred mystery disclose— 
That source of life which gives them power 
° To be broad sky and glowing flower. 
Immortal life pervades the whole: 
A mystic, thinking, planning soul 
Embraces air, the sea, the land, 
The farthest star, the grain of sand: 
Infimte in the sun's far whirl, 
Infinite in the tendril’s curl. 
Creation has but reached its morn, 
But yesterday the suns were born. 
The cosmic morning’s growing blaze 
Rolls outward o’er chaotic maze ; 
The foam of new creations pours 
In light along night's silent shores, 
Drives back the line with rhythmic beat 
Where chaos and creation meet, 
Each bubble of the spreading zone 
A solar system like our own. 
Through drifting aeons grows the tide 
Of morning, spreading far and wide 
While dazzled thought sinks helpless back, 
Follows in vain the morning’s track, 
Then turns in faith to that great Sun 
The unknown, comprehending One, 
Who, from his uncreated place, 
Pours universes into space. 
Beneath my foot the flower buds swell; 
The never failing miracle 
Of order, force, of life, of God, 
Epitomized in this green sod. 
While suns this Life of life obey, 
Man lives obedient as they; 
Ever he soars to greater height, 
Sees broader skies and clearer light, 
Draws nearer to the central power 
Which kindles stars and paints the flower. 





Mamelon. 
By HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of Toinette, John Eax, etc. 








CHAPTER XVII. 
MOUND BUILDERS TO THE RESCUB! 


HE Professor came in while I sat there petri- ° 


fied with horror. A few words explained to 
him, as far as was necessary, the facts I had 
learned. 

‘** Alas,” he said when I had concluded, ‘‘it is as 
I feared. I hoped I might keep a knowledge of it 
from you and so put the pistol in my pocket, in- 
tending if I had found that he had really inflicted 
a@ wound upon himself to have invented some 
means to keep it from your sight, for a time at 
least. He had probably taken the pistol in his 
hand for the purpose of self-destruction when his 
nervous excitement culminated in something 
resembling apoplexy and in his fall it was dis- 
charged, fortunately without harm to himself.” 

‘* You are not deceiving me then ?” Isaid. ‘‘He 
is really not wounded at all ¢” 

‘“‘He has no wounds except those which were 
made with consent and assistance,” he answered 
sinilingly. 

‘* And for which I must thank——” 

“God ;” he interjected solemnly, and I bowed a 
tearful assent, though I doubt not my eyes spoke 
my gratitude to the human agent. Then he began 
to search among the cases and shelves. 

“Tf we can find,” he said, ‘‘the course of the 
bullet, we may form some idea of the position he 
was in when the shot was fired. He may simply 
have had it in his hand when he fell without the 
intention we have attributed, and it may have 
exploded on striking the floor or some other 
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I watched him absently as he pried about among 
the many relics which the cabinet of primeval 
means of destruction contained for the traces of 
the modern life destroyer, that terrible Derringer 
ball, which had found a resting place somewhere 
among them. 

‘*Ah! here is a trace of it,” he said as he showed 
me where it had crushed through the skull of a 
Mound Builder, ‘“‘ I can almost fancy the surprise 
of the old Pre-Adamite,” he added jocosely. 

Then he went on following the clue thus 
obtained and I fell into a dull, sad reverie. I 
could not shut out from my mind that our situation 
was indeed deplorable. That which had driven 
Paul to desperation I could not ignore. 

I was startled by the voice of the Professor at 
my elbow. 

“This is a very valuable collection which your 
husband has made, Mrs. Dewar.” 

I looked up with a sudden hope and asked 
eagerly : 

‘** Do you think so !” 

‘*Undoubtedly. It skill in prep- 
aration and arrangement, but the elements of a 
valuable collection are here. Do you think he 
could be persuaded to part with it ?” 

Persuaded to part with it! The idea that one 
who would offer his life for the comfort of those 
he loved should need persuasion to induce him 
to sell a lot of old musty relies! I knew the 
specimens had many of them cost Paul a great 
deal of time and money. He had frequently told 
me that some of them were unique, that there 
were none others like them in the world; but 1 
had never thought that they might prove an 
assistance to us in our present strait. I am sure- 
my voice must have trembled as I asked, not dar 
ing to look up: 

‘What do you think they would be worth ?” 1 
waited with a beating heart for a reply, hardly 
daring to hope that he would name any consider- 
able sum. 

‘* Well,” he said deliberately, ‘“‘from the exam- 
nation I have given it, I think I should be willing 
to give ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thousand dollars !” I exclaimed. Had the 
days of miracles returned ? 


needs some 


Was I dreaming? I 
could searcely believe myself awake, but the voice 
of the Professor recalled me. 

‘‘T have no doubt,” he said, ‘“‘that it cost your 
husvand much more; a man who makes a collect- 
ion just con amore, without a careful study of his 
expenditure, never knows its cost and is almost 
certain to subject himself to great losses.” 

I looked up at him and saw that his eyes were 
fixed on me with a peculiar earnest look. As mine 
fell again they rested fora moment on the Sheriff's 
notice on the desk. All at once it flashed into my 
mind that this rich man was making our old 
cabinet, which Paul and I had been so happy in 
collecting, an excuse for offering us charity. 1 
thought he had become so interested in my hus- 
band that he would give him all these thousands, 
and take the cabinet as a pretended consideration. 
All my foolish Southern pride rose in an instant. 
I stood up and looked at him, I doubt not angrily, 
though I was grieved—for I loved this man and 
appreciated his motive. Paul loved him too, and 
he had just saved Paul’s life for me. So I think 
tears got the better of pride when I spoke. 

‘*You should not take advantage of our mis- 
fortune to humiliate us.” 

‘*Indeed,” he said with troubled earnestness, 
‘indeed I had no thought of doing so.” 

‘Did you not know our circumstances? Have 
you not read that ?” I said excitedly thrusting the 
notice towards him. 

He glanced over it and said, 

‘*T had not seen this. I did know your husband 
was in straitened circumstances and—and, 9 

**And you would never have made this offer but 
for that fact !” I said tremblingly, hoping that he 
would deny it. 

‘*T confess I should not,” he answered frankly. 

**Enough, Professor,” I said as proudly as I 
could. The man had been so kind and true he 
had almost earned the right to put his hand in 
his purse to help our need, and I would not have 
pained him for the world. I believe that had I 
consulted my own heart I should have accepted 
his bounty ; but I remembered the proud sensitive 
one which beat unconscious of my temptation in 
the room beyond and thought that it would break 
indeed should I so condescend, for I knew my 
pride was but as a drop in the ocean when com- 
pared to his. ‘‘ Enough, Professor Ware ; we have 
not yet fallen so low that we can accept charity 
even from you. We must face our misfortune 
and do our best.” 1 attempted to pass him and 
leave the room, 








“Stop,” he said laying his hand on my ane 
‘*There is surely some mistake. Charity? What 
do you mean ?” 

‘““What do I mean?” I asked, ‘‘why Professor 
you have just acknowledged that you would not 
have made this offer but for our being in reduced 
circumstances ; in other words that you made the 
cabinet an excuse for offering us pecuniary aid.” 

‘Ah yes ; I see,” he said with a sort of relieved 
chuckle and a queer twinkle in his eyes. ‘* Please 
be seated, Mrs. Dewar, and let us talk farther.” 

‘*T hope, Professor Ware,” I began,—— 

**T think I have the right to ask that much,” he 
said with dignity almost sternness. 

I obeyed at once. Had he not saved my Paul? 
Besides, a woman likes to obey a man who ‘“‘ speaks 
as one having authority.” I imagine that was 
the reason so many women believed on the 
Saviour at the first. He sat down too and aftera 
mowent said in a cold, even tone, without looking 
at me: 

‘*Mrs. Dewar, the reason I said that I wourd 
not have made such an offer for the cabinet if I 
had not been aware of your unfortunate circum- 
stances was because I understood something of 
that same foolish pride which you have just ex- 
hibited.” 

‘* Professor Ware !” I said excitedly. 

‘**Do not force me to claim what is my due,” he 
said significantly. I twisted my fingers and 
waited. I was certainly in bonds to him and 
would not disown them. 

‘*T am going to tell you now what I should have 
told your husband but for the sad event of last 
night. This cabinet is considered as the best col- 
lection of Indian curiosities and archeological 
specimens referringto the past of our own land that 
there is in the world. Your husband was an in- 
defatigable collector, and a man of wonderful fer- 
tility and research in his own field, but he lacks 
the mechanical skill and knowledge requisite to 
make such a collection command its full value. 
When this is done the museum of antiquities will 
be worth from $15,000 to $20,000. In their present 
condition the geological specimens are of little 
value,—few of them are named, and not all that 
are, are correctly done. Many of them are, how- 
ever, splendid specimens,—and all of them, I be- 
lieve, are labeled withthe place and date of find- 
ing. The whole needs to be catalogued.” 

‘There is a catalogue,” I said, ‘‘referring to 
every specimen by number. I made it myself,” 
with some pride. 

‘** Indeed !” with a smile. 

‘*T mean under Paul's direction,” I said. 

‘*Of course,” he resumed ; ‘then that would add 
somewhat to its value. The geological specimens 
I can put into an incomplete collection I am 
under engagement to furnish, and make valuable 
in that manner. Now, Mrs. Dewar, I knew of 
your husband's circumstances and came on here 
expressly to buy this collection. I should not have 
offered to buy it if he had not been in those cir- 
cumstances, because I should have expected to 
find him too proud to sell. Instead of being char- 
ity, it is with me a pure matter of business.” 

‘Oh! Professor, I beg your pardon,” I cried, 
seizing his hand and laughing and erying at once. 
I am not sure but I kissed it, for my mind was in a 
perfect hubbub,—indeed I mighthave done so if 
it had not been. 

“Do not misunderstand me, Mrs. Dewar,” he 
said, with that provoking twinkle in his eyes. 
‘* While the amount to be paid is merely a matter of 
business with me, yet I must confess that since I 
have become acquainted with your husband I 
have come to regard bim so highly that I have 
been®very anxious that he should accept my prop- 
osition and relieve himself from embarrassment 
thereby. You see I am bound to make it a matter 
of charity as well as business.” 

“Oh! spare me!” I eried, still holding his hand 
and weeping for joy. ‘‘I am sure I can never 
thank you enough for not being angry at my folly.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘““WHERE IS THE WAY WHERE LIGHT COMETH?” 


\ ELL the end of it all was that I sold the 
Professor the cabinet at his own price ; he 
saying that he knew Paul would be glad to ratify 
anything that I did, and giving me his check at 
once for the amount, though he refused to remove 
any portion of it until Paul had recovered. suffi- 
ciently to be told of it lest it should annoy him 
that we had disturbed it during his illness. 

A few days afterwards I asked the Professor 
how he came to know about my husband's 





pecuniary embarrassment, 


“ Well,” he said, ‘‘I do not know as I ought to 
tell you, but as I think it was a good act and 
kindly meant, I believe I will risk it. The fact is, 
a gentleman who had seen this cabinet but who 
had no accurate idea of its value came and spoke 
to me about it last fall. Of course as soon as he 
mentioned it I knew all about it, as much as one 
could know about a collection he has never seen 
and of which no catalogue is published. You 
know I have made the collection of museums a 
business. Well, he said that your husband had 
gone into some manufacturing business which he 
was afraid would prove a loss to him, and he 
thought he might save himself from losing his 
plantation, which was mortgaged for part of the 
capital invested, by making sale of the collection. 
He wanted I should get acquainted with your 
husband, and as delicately and carefully as I could 
hint to him thie method of extricating himself 
from his difficulties, if the collection was of suffi 
cient value. When your husband came North, 
therefore, this gentlemen wrote me where he was 
staying and gave me a letter of introduction to 
parties who made us acquainted, since he did not 
wish to be known 1n the matter.” 

‘* How did it come to take you so long to make 
up your mind ?” I asked. 

‘* Well of course I wanted to look the collection 
over. It required some time to do this, naturally ; 
and when I had done so and made up my mind 
and began to hint at the value of the collection I 
found it quite impossible to get your husband to 
take my intimations as they were intended.” 

I could but laugh at this and tell him of our 
courtship. 

* Yes,” said the Professow, as 1 coneluded, ‘1 
found his to be one of those great simple natures 
which are so true and brave that a hint is lost on 
them. They are so direct themselves that they 
cannot understand indirectness in others. I had 
come to think so highly of him that, aside from 
the purchase I desired to make and the solicita- 
tions of the gentleman who had planned the 
whole thing, I was very anxious not to fail in the 
undertaking. Yet I was afraid to come straight 
out, as I ought not to have been perhaps, and 
make the proposition to him direetly, but put it 
off from day to day with the idea that I might in- 
gratiate myself more completely into his confi- 
dence and have a better prospect of ultimate sue- 
cess. I had decides] to broach the matter to him 
that very night, when I was to have a conversation 
with him in regard to the publication of his 
book.” 

‘*His book !” I cried in amazement. 

‘*Certainly,” said the Professor, ‘‘did you not 
know he had a volume nearly ready for the 


ot 


press ? 

‘*No, indeed,” I answered. 

‘*He must be a strange man, if he ean keep such 
secrets from you,” he replied smilingly ; ‘* but as 
we have taken some liberties with his peculiar 
domain since his illness, and as I happen to, know 
where he keeps the manuscript, I will treat you 
to a farther surprise if you desire.” 

He picked up my husband’s keys which lay upon 
the desk as he spoke, and, as I did not object, 


opened one of the drawers and showed me a great 
a 


pile of manuscript, written on one side in my hus- 
band’s honest unpretentious hand, yet plain as 
print. There were many hundred of them. 

“It is a great work,” said the Professor, ‘‘ and 
executed with wonderful care and faithfulness. It 
will put his name in the very front rank of 
scientific writers whenever it is published. Its 
financial success cannot be foretold. The cost of 
publication will be great and his direct profits 
may be inconsiderable. It will open the doors of 
the future to him, however, and assure the sue- 
cess of what he may do hereafter. I only wonder 
when he found time to do it.” 

Alas! I didnot. The secret of his isolation and 
preoccupation was disclosed to me then. I knew 
why he had left me night after night to shut him- 
self into the cabinet. I knew why his lamp had 
shone far past the noon of night and his hushed 
tread came to my ears so often in the early dawn, 
Ob! how humbled and unworthy I felt that 1 had 
let him labor thus alone and in silence, without 
aid or sympathy ; that a stranger's eye had first 
seen his work and a stranger’s ear first listened to 
his aspirations. Why had not my love so clung 
about his heart that it had known the birth of 
his hope and the dawning of his ambition? Ah 
me! Had I been bis wife, or only astranger within 
his gates? When I stood by Paul's bedside once 
more I threatened him with clenched hand that 
he should never cheat me of my marital rights 
again ! 

I had one more question to ask the Professor, 
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as to who was this friend of Paul's who devised 
this little scheme for our benefit. 

“Ah! that is just what I was desired not to 
tell,” he said, ‘‘and I am not sure I did not prom- 
ise compliance with this request. I think you 
ought to know, however, for the very reason he 
gave for withholding it from you, if forno other.” 

‘* What was that ?” I asked. 

‘‘He seemed to think your husband might 
attribute your misfortune to his influence.” 

‘*] do not know who should ever think that,” I 
said in surprise, ‘‘ unless it were Mr. Dickson.” 

‘*And that is precisely who it was,” said the 
Professor. ‘‘He said that your husband would 
never have gone into the business but for his 
representations, and he feared you might attribute 
your loss to him.” 

‘*But he loses as well as we,” I said, in something 
of surprise. 

‘*Yes, but he says that is different. He did not 
embark in the business by another's persuasion.” 

‘*And he eould spare thought from his own 
losses to think of remedying ours?’ I said 
thoughtfully. 

The Professor only replied, 

‘** He has too much energy not to repair his own 
also.” 

(To be continued.) 





A BLACK PROTESTANT? 
By A CONFEDERATE ABOLITIONIST. 


HERE is a Southern side to the slavery ques- 
tion which has never been properly con- 
sidered by.Northern anti-slavery Christians. This 
side embraces the providential aspects of slavery 
and the Christian conscientiousness of men and 
women at the South who were thus related to the 
negro as their bondsman by causes over which 
they had no control. One of Horace Bushnell’s 
best sermons is entitled ‘‘ Every Man’s Life a Plan 
of God.” Ido not see how the most infidel ration- 
alist can deny the facts on which that sermon is 
based, or the logical deductions which the author 
draws from them. Certainly the facts and reason- 
ing of Mr. Bushnell in his ‘‘ Every Man’s Life a 
Plan of God” should be instantly confirmed by 
every believer ‘in a divine ordaining as well as 
overruling government in the affairs of men. If 
we as Christians recognize this truth, then, as ap- 
plied to individual life, why not tocommunity, to 
race, and to political life? Nothing which affects 
humanity can be indifferent to God, and the 
‘* Hand of God in the Life of Nations” would there- 
fore make a very proper companion book to 
**Every Man’s Life a Planof God.” Now individ- 
ual life is made up of many links. Who shall 
separate one of these from the chain, or change its 
position, or lessen or magnify its importance? If 
we can remove one link we can two; if two, four; 
and so on until] the entire chain which binds us to 
the Divine will is abolished, and we become a 
Providence to ourselves, self-centered, self-assert- 
ing. and self-acting within a world in which our 
own will is the guide as well as the law of life. 
For instance, I was born a slave-holder; my 
foster-mother was a negress. My early life was 
devoted to the maintenance of the institution of 
slavery. When I became an abolitionist my experi- 
ence of slavery made me the more devoted to the 
man I had so long and so cruelly wronged. Who 
shall say that there is not a compensation to be 
found inall this? May not the life which I drank 
in from a black breast have some mysteri- 
ous connection with the deep sympathy I now 
feel for the maternal nature, maternal yearn- 
ings, and maternal rights of the serf woman 
of the South? My relation to slavery as an 
owner of slave property was purely providential 
My subsequent life in New England, which has so 
powerfully and profoundly affected my convic- 
tions, character and conscience, is equally provi- 
dential. I first went to New England a pro-slavery 
man. I now return to my native South an aboli- 
tionist. Which of these links in the chain of my 
life can be thrown away? I introduce this per- 
sonal experience in order to demonstrate that 
the believer, not only in God’s government but in 
its infinite wisdom, cannot overlook the providen- 
tial relation which Southern Christians held to 
the negro during that period of development and 
discipline in which the black man passed from 
heathen barbarism to the state of civilization 
which fitted him for freedom and the responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. If it be replied that 
Southern Christians would have made the negro’s 
bondage perpetual, the counter statement can be 
made with equal force that the North only de- 
ereed emancipation as a diplomatic and military 








necessity. So after all God is the negro’s Eman- 
cipator. 
“Common guilt brought retribution, 
And common woe for slavery’s sin; 
‘God alone is pure and righteous,’ * 
Sounds the still small voice within.” 

It may also be stated, to the credit of thousands 
of former slaveholders, that they have proven 
true to the cause of humanity as represented in 
the political rights and aspirations of their former 
slaves, while great numbers of original abolition- 
ists have long since abandoned the negro and the 
cause for which he stands. 

There are special reasons why this paper should 
open thus with this reference to the providential 
relation of Southern white Christians to negro 
slavery from the first introduction of the African 
into the United States down to emancipation, 
and during the political reconstruction of South- 
ern society which emancipation necessitated. 
These reasons I will now proceed to state. 

The Christian Chureh at the South, notwith- 
standing the influence of caste which negro slavery 
has staniped upon it, is essentially a church in 
which the spirit of obedience to the Divine will 
and faith in Divine guidance are the leading char- 
acteristics. For instance, the thing which has 
reconciled thousands of white Christians of the 
South to the result of the war is the belief that 
it was God’s will that American slavery should be 
overthrown. We also have faith that if we accept 
the Divine Will in perfect submission that He 
who alone can guide aright will yet bring light 
out of our darkness. 

‘* He who wore the bondsman’s fetter, 

Freed by Heaven's divine decree, 

Henceforth shall share life’s aspirations, 
Joint heirs with us of liberty : 

Heirs of life as he shall order 
Whose hand alone can guide aright; 

Whose word will yet in mercy lighten 
Ethiop’s long and rayless night.” 

Just in proportion, therefore, as our Northern 
brethren meet us on the broad platform of a mu- 
tual confession of mutual guilt in the sin of 
slavery and a mutual surrender to God, with a 
mutual faith in the Divine guidance for the future, 
just in such proportion will social and Chris- 
tian reunion between the long-estranged sections 
be promoted. The elements of such reunion exist 
in every Southern State, and can be made to bear 
precious fruit. For instance, a poem entitled, 
‘* Virginia to Massachusetts,” has recently been 
published at the North and widely re-published 
at the South, in which is found the following sen- 
timent : 

* Northern graves by Southern kindred 
Decked with Southern flowers shall be: 
Emblem of the power that conquers, 
Blessed power of charity. 
For our own in battle fallen, 
Wouldst thou have us cease to feel ? 
O’er our dead beloved and honored 
Wilt thou not this compact seal ? 
Thus by friendship’s ties cemented, 
We will change the bloody past 
Into golden links of union, 
Binding all in love at last.”’ 

In this connection I ask to be permitted to re- 
late an incident which occurred winter before last 
during a visit I made to the South. Among many 
white Christians with whom I conversed, I met 
one man of very strong pro-slavery views, and 
who was also a monarchist in his political convie- 
tions. This person still believed in the political 
wisdom of our ‘‘ Confederate forefathers,” and 
that State rights constituted the indispensably 
necessary corner stone of any Federative Repub- 
lican system of government. He believed in the 
permanent subordination of the negro to the 
‘*superior” white race to be necessary to the 
highest culture of the African, ete., threugh to 
the end of the old pro-slavery theory. He con- 
sidered the constitutional monarchy of England 
the best form of government on earth. He was 
a Confederate, of course. He proved to bea 
Baptist minister. Ascertaining this last fact, I at 
once presented the Protestant side of the negro 
question to him, the Providential relation of New 
England to this black man, and the vital and in- 
separable correlation between Republicanism and 
Protestantism. I then asked him the following 
question : 

‘If you believed that the American Union stood 
for the cause of Protestantism in the New World, 
and that the anti-slavery Republican party of the 
North constituted the bulwark of the Protestant 
cause in America, how would you vote in the 
next Presidential campaign ?” 

This Confederate Christian man did not falter 
for one moment before my question. 

‘*T would vote, sir,” he replied promptly and 
firmly, ‘for the Republican candidates !” 








He supplemented his reply with the saving 
clause, that it would be difficult to make him be- 
lieve that the Republican party and the Protes- 
tant faith were one. The qualification in this 
case is immaterial and does not affect the fact or 
the importance of the fact here stated. These 
illustrations might be multiplied, but it is suffi- 
cient to say, that the law of obedience to, and 
faith in, God lies at the basis of the Christian 
society in the late slave States of the Union. 
There is, in fact, less infidelity at the South than 
there is at the North. With these data before us, 
and remembering the Providential relation of the 
former slave -holder to his former slave, would it 
not be wise for the North to build on this solid 
foundation, and to build with faith? And this 
question brings us finally face to face with our 
problem involved in the inquiry, ‘‘ A Black Prot- 
estant ?” 

The interrogation point is used here because it 
is not yet finally determined whether the negro 
power in the New World is to be Catholic or 
Protestant. The term negro power is used not as 
a mere figure of speech, but to reflect a fact. The 
five millions of negroes in the southern portion of 
the American Union constitute only a portion of 
the total African population in the Americas. 
This “total” amounts to over fourteen million 
souls. This fourteen millions of negro population 
is producing its regular percentage of annual 
increase in the United States, in the West Indies, 
and in all the Spanish-American states and colo- 


nies. The negro with us, therefore, represents a 
power. For the present the negro in the United 


States is the leader and representative of his race, 
and the colored eitizens of the American Republic 
rely more upon political agencies for their pro- 
tection and the advancement of the race than 
upon any other instrumentality whatever. It is 
needless to say that they regard the rights of im- 
partial franchise and civil equality before the law 
as the only trustworthy guarantees of freedom 
under a popular form of government. Next in 
the order of influence among the things valued by 
the freedmen is Education. After education 
comes the land question, carrying with it home 
desires and the domestic affections. The church 
comes last. It is quite useless to attempt to re- 
verse this order. The man who has once been a 
slave and then tasted the sweet air of liberty 
through American citizenship can never be made 
to understand either the logic, the philosophy, or 
the Christianity of the proposition that he must 
give up the right of his manhood in order to please 
or propitiate a superior order of beings, even if 
these beings besides’ being white were angels of 
fact, freshly alighted on the earth. The Southern 
negro therefore demands the recognition of his 
human and political rights withip the Union, and 
he will be satisfied with nothing less. Hence, any 
reunion between the North and the South which 
involves a race-reconciliation of the Anglo-Saxon 
branch of our political family under what will be 
practically a white man’s government, and which 
remands the emancipated race to the political 
custody of his former master, under the rule of 
race-subordination or serfdom, will forever alien- 
ate the negro power from the republican idea of 
government and from the Protestant cause. Aside 
from the issue of Republicanism the negro has no 
cause of quarrel with the Southern Confederate. 
Aside from the question of ‘balance ef power” 
of parties within the Union, the negro could ad- 
just his new relations very readily with his former 
master. If ours was a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, Southern society would soon calm down 
as it did in the West Indies under British eman- 
cipation. But the United States is the very hot- 
bed of political excitement, plans, combinattons, 
and influences through the activities of rival 
parties. The negro sees that there is a fixed and 
almost irresistible tendency on the part of the 
Confederate power to restore the ante bellum 
condition of parties ; that is, to RE-SECTIONALIZE 
THE SOUTH ON THE ISSUE OF RACE-CASTE AS A 
BALANCE OF POLITICAL POWER FOR THE CONTROL 
OF THE NATION. The negro understands that 
this compact and powerful South will be very apt 
to find the needed political ally at the North to 
make this power effective. The permanent sub- 
ordination of the negro to the dominant race in 
the late slave States being the corner-stone of 
this new South thus re-sectionalized on the old 
issue of race prejudice, it will be seen that there 
will remain for the emancipated race but one of 
two alternatives: one of these will consist in ac- 
cepting serfdom, the other in planning some 
means of escape or deliverance from the new state 
of bondage. It is this fact which constitutes the 
danger to the cause of Protestantism in America ; 
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because the negro will under these circumstances 
be open to the influences of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, while the political ally of the Confed- 
erate power will be the Roman Catholic party of 
the North. 

It may be said, in reply to these suggestions, 
that the negro power amounts to nothing, that 
the Confederate power is a thing of no conse- 
quence, and that the Roman hierarchy in the 
new world is something not to be thought of as 
even a ‘‘ possible,” much less ‘‘ probable,” danger 
to the Protestant Republic of the United States. 
To all which [ reply that the negro power is, in 
God's Providence, a fixed influence in our Na- 
tional life, just as potent for good or ill as it ever 
has been; that the Confederate South wields 138 
votes in the Electoral College (requiring only 42 
more to make it THE GOVERNMENT; and that 
the Roman hierarchy in the new world is some- 
thing which no intelligent man can afford to 
despise. 

The future of Protestantism in the new world 
and the destiny of the cause of the political 
brotherhood of man, under a Republic, turns 
upon how we deal with the man who stands erect 
in the common image of our DIVINK HUMANITY, 
and whom God has eliancipated. I believe that 
earnest Confederates who are also Protestants 
are prepared to do their full duty in this impor- 
tant matter, in the spirit of obedience and faith, 
as unto God. 





WARNINGS. 
By AN OrTHODOX CONGREGATIONAL CLERGYMAN. 


r] HE present is a time of fermentation. Strug- 
-t_ gles between irreconcilable principles are 
going on in every department of hu.nan thought. 
Nowhere is this truer than in the Christian 
Chureh. It is the old ‘irreconcilable conflict ” 
between freedom and slavery. Many who know 
something of the bitterness of the contest be- 
tween “High” and ‘‘Low” in the Episcopal 
Church, or between “strict” and ‘ open” com- 
munion in the Baptist Churches, have no idea 
that the same contention is raging among Con- 
gregationalists. It is too often supposed that the 
High Church spirit is manifested only in robes 
and candles and genuflections, or the ‘‘ apostolic 
succession” or ‘‘ Papal infallibility ; and those 
who are loudest in their condemnation of ritual- 
ism and hierarchy and popery are not unfre- 
quently found cherishing the same things in 
some other form. To esteem any particular form 
necessary to the validity of an ordinance or relig- 
ious act is essentially High Church ritualism. To 
suppose that by laying on of hands or other or- 
daining ceremonies a believer in Jesus receives 
any authority or right which he did not already 
possess by virtue of his union with Christ differs 
searcely in thought, and not at all in spirit, from 
the figment of ‘‘apostolic succession.” The doc- 
trine that results of councils are in any sense 
binding BECAUSE they are the results of councils, 
or that any usage becomes in the least degree 
binding BECAUSE tt tis an established usage, is cer- 
tainly twin to the doctrine of ‘‘ Papal infallibil- 
ity.” Such principles allowed to creep into our 
churches, and left to work out their legitimate re- 
sults, will extinguish the last spark of true lib- 
erty. 

That there is a real conflict and no little danger 
in this direction the utterances of the denomina- 
tional papers of almost every week will show. A 
few months since, one of the most beloved and 
revered fathers in the Congregational Church 
wrote: ‘‘Church usages, . . . when they-come 
to be settled and established, should be regarded 
as sacred things. They are to the churches what 
common law is to the State, and are not to be set 
aside or trampled on with impunity.” Notice the 
expression ‘‘ with impunity.” He does not merely 
say that such usages should not be carelessly or 


inconsiderately laid aside, but implies that some | 


penalty should be inflicted on that Congregational 
ehurch which shall choose to overstep one of the 
‘*sacred” usages of the denomination. This prin- 
ciple, carried out to its legitimate development, 
ean land its adherents nowhere short of the in- 
quisitorial bench. 

Very recently, a leading Congregational paper 
contained a severe criticism on the letter-missive 
of Plymouth Church, a prominent point in which 
was, as expressed by the editor, that they inquire 
‘‘rather whether certain practices are Biblical 
than whether they are Congregational.” The 
writer plainly declares that ‘‘no council has a 
right to decide” what the usage ‘‘owght to be” 
‘“‘in any given case,” but only ‘‘ what Congrega- 
tional usage és.” The whole argument on this 











point is worthy ofea Tetzel or a Leo X. The ven- 
erated father before referred to admits that if any 
of these usages ‘‘can be shown to be contrary to 
Seripture,” they are to be ‘‘renounced.” But 
here a church is severely rebuked for presuming 
to ask a council whether their practices are 
Scriptural, instead of humbly inquiring for Con- 
gregational usage. 

Brethren, this is no idle reasoning. There is 
peril. We are being rapidly pushed into a system 
of organized hierarchy, none the less dangerous be- 
cause it claims to be Congregationalism. Beware. 
It puts on many disguises. It has many adherents, 
—some who are impelled by a love of power,— 
more who, like Uzzah, think the ark of God can- 
not be safe unless they have a hand on it,—and 
many more so conservative by nature and habit 
that the very thought of change sends a cold 
shudder through their trembling souls. ‘ Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 





SCHOOL- GIRLS. 

By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 
HAVE a very sincere sympathy with the 
young gentleman who declined to sttdy as- 
tronomy, on the ground of his aversion to the 
monotonous regularity of the sun’s daily rising 
and setting. Little irregularities of temper, little 
uncertainties of results give an interest to any 
subject very attractive to some minds—not badly 
illustrated by Leigh Hunt’s quaint idea, that.in 
heaven we should have inconveniences if we 
wauted them. 

For this reason, perhaps, in my observations 
and admirations of my own sex I have always 
liked to watch a school-girl in her transitional 
state between girlhood and young-ladyism—a 
state full of picturesque irregularities. There is 
still something of the sweetness of her childhood 
about her, an atmosphere of home, and school- 
room, and catechism. She is full of enthusiasm, 
she has not yet sunk to the dead level of common- 
places, or been compelled to thoroughly submit 
to Society’s Act of Uniformity for Women. 

If she lives in some country place, out of the 
reach of public opinion and the range of public 
overlooking, she is all the better. Some of the 
stricter sort would very likely call her ‘‘ vulgar,” 
‘* wild,” ‘*tomboy ;” but calling her ugly names 
won't make her ugly. Look at her flushed cheeks 
and bright fearless eyes. Watch her light, swift 
even walk. The step is perhaps a little too long 
and the foot too firmly planted for the city walk, 
but I would wish to step out just in that way 
until I stepped into the grave. 

Get her to talk with you: perhaps she will be 
shy at first; perhaps she will meet you with a 
very perplexing and half-provoking frankness of 
curiosity. Take any advantage of it, and she is 
a closed book to you forever; treat her with re- 
spect and you have made a charming companion. 
She knows all about the woods, has wonderful 
hiding places, and can tell you many a thing 
worth knowing ; for she is a naturalist of the per- 
ceptive kind, loves birds and beasts, flowers and 
insects, has a marvelous faculty for finding nests 
and tracking trails to their home. 

If you are fond of ‘tramping, and not afraid of 
varieties of weather, all the better. She has no 
complaints to make of sunshine, and none of mud, 
and she has not yet heard of East winds. Rain 
does not make her cross, snow throws her into a 
delightful excitement, the wind blowing her dress 
and cloak into colored clouds about her is a play- 
fellow. Her enjoyment of physical life is pow at 
its keenest; to my thinking she is more like a 
Greek Oread than a tomboy. 

In a large town now all this splendid force is 
very apt to be misdirected, and according to an 
inflexible law then becomes evil—‘‘ dirt is only 
matter in the wrong place.” What is a creature 
like this to do in the unnatural restraint of a 
boarding-school—its formal walks, its monoton- 
ous duties, and inevitable practice, and perpetual 
round of lessons? I pity with my whole heart the 
pale mutinous girls I see going through a course 
of such ‘‘finishing.” I think there is no greater 
suffering than a life that has missed its natural 
location or its legitimate employment. 

And how is it possible to educate in the mass ? 
Are souls cut by machinery—after one pattern ? 
If, physically, what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, mentally it is the same. Why has 
it become necessary that every girl should learn 
everything? Is music the one thing needful ? 
Men seem to pick it up as an amusement; why is 
it such a serious business to women? If a girl 
does not like to make a brilliant noise, why should 





she be compelled to learmhow to make it ? 





Women have generally a good allowance of in- 
telligence. It is fairly presumed that the Par- 
able of the ten talents does not refer exclusively 
to men. But if they have only five talents, or 
two, or one, is it any use creating fictitious ones? 
The noblest education is thaf which looks to a 
complete development of the natural talents, be 
they few or many ; and side by side with this cul- 
tivation of the practical faculties just as complete 
a cultivation of the heart, conscience, character, 
physical strength and physical beauty. 

Such an education will make the girl eventually 
mistress of whatever cunning there is in her 
brains orin her ten fingers. She will know that 
they are ‘‘ good” for bread to eat and for raiment 
to put on. She has taken hostages of Fortune. 
Sorrow cannot crush her. Prosperity will not 
weaken her. She will fill her space with deeds 
and not with lingering years. For her the open 
secret of the universe is clear ; she knows all her 
strength, knows how to use it, and also how to 
control it. This, I take it, is still to have ‘*‘ power 
upon her head.” 

The trouble and the misfortune of school-girls 
is that the general end of their education has been 
a false one. It may be humiliating to acknowl- 
edge, but still it is a fact, that girls are educated 
more with reference to the supposed tastes of 
men than to theirown development. But even 
in this respect great mistakes are made. It is a 
delicate point to decide as to how much brains 
men like with their beauty. Very learned women 
never can be sure that they please very learned 
men. It takes a philosopher to admire a lovely 
creature in tarlatan who has just corrected him in 
a mathematical calculation or a classical quota- 
tion. Fools feel their inferiority in the presence 
of clever women, and that is what no man likes 
to feel. 

Another class of girls again are simply ‘fin- 
ished,” ‘‘ polished,” ete., for society. They are 
intended for the fashionable matrimonial market, 
and made to suit. To play and sing brilliantly, 
dress ravishingly, dance distractingly, flirt auda- 
ciously, talk incessantly about nothing, are their 
accomplishments. 

But let all men hold their peace about these 
wronged and miseducated girls; no article is pro- 
duced unless there is a demand for it. Let them 
consider the lounging ways, the boredom, the 
foppery, the vacancy, the inanity and conceit of 
the majority of fashionable men. Let them listen 
to their conversation vibrating between their 
club, stable and the theatres, and then say if any 
sensible girl could talk to such men ten minutes 
without disgust. Have they not created the ne- 
cessity for a class of girls able to endure them ? 
Yet the production of such a class is at once a 
calamity to the race and a satire and revenge on 
the men who demand it that only women could 
have thought of. 





SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF TEMPERANCE. 
By Rev. JAMES UpHaAM, D.D. 


7 T is just fifty years since the first organized 

effort against the curse of intemperance. The 
semi-centennial of this event finds a new temper- 
ance era inaugurated—woman in the fore-front, 
and drunkards everywhere combining to help 
each other reform, but acknowledging that their 
only hope of success is in God. 

We must not, however, repeat the mistake of 
the *‘ Washingtonians”—ignore the past and think 
that all wisdom has just had its birth. The fact 
is, we have only entered into other men’s labors. 
The present movement finds itself backed up and 
borne on by public sentiment ; the early move- 
ment had that sentiment to create and guide and 
inspire with power. Ardent spirit was almost 
universally regarded as one of the choicest gifts 
of God—good for the body, good for the mind, 
good for the soul. Its praises pervaded all litera- 
ture, and the “inspiration” of the muse was 
mainly alcoholic stimulus. Its use had penetrated 
to the very core of all our social customs. It sat 
as king at all entertainments. It was offered the 
pastor at every call among his people. The min- 
ister could not be ordained without it. It alike 
ruled both on bridal and on funeral oceasions. It 
was prescribed for every ailment. It was fed to 
babes at the breast. Every master must furnish 
it daily to his workmen. At muster, and raisings, 
and at all times of special conviviality, it flowed 
like water. Every grocery was a grogshop, and 
every graveyard was full of drunkards. 

It may seem strange that_.good men of a century 
ago could have been so deceived by this ‘‘ mocker.”’ 
But it should be remembered that the stronger 
drinks, the products of distillation, had not. been 
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long in use. 
old. 


Gin is not yet two hundred years 
Brandy is a late term in English literature. 
It is only about a century and a half since the 
introduction of the word whiskey into our lan- 
guage. Sore experience had pot yet wrought out 
wisdom. Moreover, it is only in our own day that 
science has been able to follow out alcohol in its 
physiological workings, and to prove that it is 
simply a poison—a poison the more dangerous 
because what it does is the exact opposite of what 
it promises ; really lowering the heat of the body, 
though seeming to raise it ; reducing the strength, 
though taken to increase it; blunting all the 
faculties, though momentarily stimulating them ; 
deranging every organie function, though once 
thought a helper to all; binding its victims at 
length in chains of adamant, and tumbling them 
all alike—ministers of the Gospel and ministers of 
State, poets, philosophers, and military heroes— 
into drunkards’ graves. 

Christian men began at length to get their eyes 
open ; but it was only, at first, to turn away from 
the sight in despair. In Connecticut, a committee 
appointed by an ecclesiatical body having had the 
question, ‘‘ What can be done to arrest the evils 
of intemperance?” before it for a year, reported 
that, in their view, nothing could be done. Then 
it was that that old war-horse, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, bounded to his feet, affirmed that some- 
thing could and must be done, and was appointed 
at his own request to bring in another report. 
He threw himself into the work, preached those 
famous six sermons on the subject that have 
never been surpassed in burning eloquence, and 
set his brethren at work in the same line. Still, 
there was no organized effort for a number of 
years. 

January 10, 1826, some gentlemen of various 
denominations met in Boston and appointed a 
committee to prepare a constitution for an Ameri- 
can Temperance Society on the principle of total 
abstinence, and aiming to change, by means 
of light and love, the habits of the nation with 
regard to intoxicating liquors. The meeting ad- 
journed to February 13, when the constitution 
was presented and adopted, and the Hon. Marcus 
Morton chosen President. The following April 
the National Philanthropist, the first weekly jour- 
nal devoted to temperance ever published, was 
established in Boston by Rev. William Collier, 
formerly pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Charlestown. Its motto was, ‘‘ TEMPERATE 
DRINKING THE DoOWN-HILL ROAD TO INTEMPER 
ANCE.” 

By the ist of May, 1831, it was estimated that 
there had been formed three thousand societies, 
containing three hundred thousand members. 
More than a thousand distilleries and private stills 
had been stopped ; over three thousand engaged 
in the liquor traffic had renounced it ; and over a 
mnillion persons had abandoned the use of ardent 
spirits! The movement was unparalleled in hu- 
man history, and was spoken of in Europe and 
America as one of the wonders of the world. 

Many ecclesiastical bodies took action in favor 
of temperance. Simultaneous meetings were held 
extensively in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Numerous periodical and other temperance 
publications were issued in various parts of the 
country. Among these were bound volumes of 
Permanent Temperance Documents. Of the first 
volume, issued in 1831, fifteen thousand were cir- 
culated in this country, and two editions of it in 
England. Ten thousand additional copies were 
issued in an abridged form, and of an abstract of 
it one hundred and forty thousand copies ! These 
Permanent Temperance Documents included the 
Report of the Secretary, Rev. Justin Edwards, 
D.D., and were prepared by him and published 
yearly. The second volume contained a tract on 
the ‘‘Immorality of the Traffic,” of which forty 
thousand were circulated separately. Of both 
documents and parts of them a quarter of a million 
were circulated. The whole of the second volume 
was also reprinted in England. 

In 1833 a Congressional Temperance Society 
was organized, and the same year a Massachusetts 
Legislative Temperance Society. Later in the 
yeara National Temperance Convention was held 
in Philadelphia, representing societies in twenty- 
one States, and embracing much of the intellect, 
piety and patriotism of the nation. This august 
body united in adopting twenty-eight resolutions 
which embodied, in substance, all the great prin- 
ciples and aims of the temperance movement. It 
especially gave its voice against the traffic as mor- 
ally wrong and to be universally abandoned. One 
hundred thousand copies of the proceedings of this 
Convention were published for gratuitous circula- 





tion at the expense of Hon. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer. 

During the year the temperance societies had 
multiplied to six thousand, embracing over a mill- 
ion of members. In 1835 more than three thou- 
sand distilleries had been stopped; over seven 
thousand merchants had renounced the traffic ; 
more than ten thousand drunkards had been 
reclaimed ; and more than a thousand vessels were 
wont to sail from our ports with no liquor on 
board. This year, also, a Temperance Manual for 
the Young Men of the United States, a volume of 
116 pages, 8vo, was published in English, German 
and French, and widely circulated in France and 
Germany as well as in America. 

Such are the labors into which workers now en- 
ter. A vast revolution was wrought, which is 
still vital for ‘‘ yet greater things than these,” the 
world over. Every new temperance movement, 
whatever form it assume, is but the product of 
the forces organized from forty to fifty years ago. 
Much more has been done, especially in the mat- 
ter of legislation, and much more remains to be 
done; but the closer we study the past the more 
devoutly and gratefully we exclaim, ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought !” 

As will be inferred from some things we have 
said, the movement swept across the Atlantic. Its 
most marked result was in Ireland. In 1829 Rev. 
Mr. Carr, of the Episcopal Church, having read 
of the American movement in the papers, organ- 
ized a society at New Ross, in the southern part 
of Ireland. Though he encountered much oppo- 
sition, and was treated with great contempt, the 
society lived, and others were started in other 
towns, until, ia 1838, one having been formed in 
Cork, Rev. Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin friar, 
and aman of liberal opinions, and very popular 
in that city, was induced to take hold of the work. 
Father Mathew met with unexpected success, and 
at length gave himself wholly to the reform, trav- 
eling through nearly every district of Ireland, and 
holding meetings in nearly every town. By Octo- 
ber 10, 1840, over two and a half millions had taken 
the pledge! It was taken kneeling, and repeated 
after the priest, who then marked the sign of the 
cross on the forehead, saying, ‘‘God give you 
strength to keep your resolution.” 

Before the movement began in Ireland, drunk- 
enness was Well-nigh universal there. Among the 
higher classes it was considered mean to let a 
guest leave the table sober. It was no disgrace to 
be drunk. Of the common people, nineteen out 
of twenty were sure to become intoxicated if gath- 
ered within reach of spirit. Nearly every outrage 
was connected with drink, and not a murder was 
committed without it. When, in 1840, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, authors of Jreland, traveled through 
districts that brought them specially in contact 
with the people—districts which they were pre- 
viously familiar with—they did not, for thirty 
days, meet a single case of intoxication, and yet 
two years before they would have met many thou- 
sands. ‘‘Sobriety,” they said, ‘‘was almost uni- 
versal throughout Ireland.” Improvement in 
every respect accorded with this great change. 

We would not say that the former days were 
better than these; but we rejoice to believe that 
the former days live in the multiplying agencies 
of the present, and assure us of a future, not far 
ahead, vastly better than both. 


Che Curiosity Shop. 








STURGEONS IN HARNESS. 
{Albany Times.] 
N R. Robert L. Pell, residing near West Park 
p. 


on the Hudson, has made an experiment in util- 
izing a sturgeon, from which he extracted much enter- 
tainment for himself and visitors. Having caught a 
fine fish of the kind, nine feet long, it occurred to him 
that it was sufficiently powerful todraw a boat with 
at least one man. The fish was therefore secured until 
a leather and rope harness could be attached to his 
bo@y ina way which prevented its slipping back of 
the fins. The fish was placed in an artificial lake, about 
a quarter of a mile long, on the grounds of Mr. Pell. 

In order to obtain the services of the sturgeon when 
needed, a pair of rope reins, eighteen feet long, were 
attached to the harness, and these were fastened toa 
large cork float, which swam upon the water. A boat 
five and a half feet long and two and a half wide was 
then constructed. It could contain but one man, and 
in that Mr. Pell took his seat, and attached the chain 
at the bow to the floating cork. The sturgeon soon 
began to move, and the moment be realized that a fur- 
ther impediment existed to his movements he shot 
frantically ahead, The boat swayed to and fro, and 





the spray, dashing furiously from the prow, flew in 
every direction. Frequently the gunwale was ap inch 
or two below the water’s edge, but such was the 
rapidity of motion that the water bad not time to over 
flow it. The lake being but seventeen feet deep, an 
the reins eighteen feet long, there was no possibility of 
being pulled under the water by the diving of the fish, 
and the career of the boat was uninterrupted. The 
sturgeon kept near the sides of the lake, and swam 
four times around without slacking his pace. He then 
rose to the surface, rolled on his back, and exposed bis 
white stomach to the sunshine, as if to say, “I have 
swum long evough, and am not going any further.” 

Mr. Pell, satisfied with his experience, then detached 
the boat from the float and landed. The fish soon 
again disappeared. At each subsequent sail, whether 
by Mr. Pell or any one else, the fish would rush 
regularly four times around the lake and no more, 
He would then, as at first, regularly roll over on his 
back and rest. 

A neighbor of Mr. Pell caught a large sturgeon and 
imitated his experiment in the river. Matters worked 
well fora few moments, but it suddenly occurred to 
the sturgeon to dive. This, the river being deep, he 
could easily do. To the dismay of his owner, under 
went the cork float, and a violent jerk at the prow of 
the boat was a warning to jump into the stream. The 
boat went down and was lost to sight for several 
minutes. That was the beginning and eud of barness- 
ing sturgeon as a river pastime. 


TATTOOING EXTRAORDINARY. 


{Exchange.] 





Costentenus’s early history is that of many 
Albanians. He has always been a soldier of fortune, 
In 1867 he and eleven others penetrated Chinese Tartary 
and sided with the rebels. The party were captured. 
and two or three were killed, and the rest were sub- 
mitted to an ordeal of tattooing, which only two sur- 
vived, Capt. Costenterus and a Spaniard, who has since 
died. The operation lasted three months, and was 
performed daily. Six men held him down while a 
seventh wielded the tattooing apparatus. At the con- 
clusion of the operation he regained his health, and 
was freed by the Tartars, instead of making his escape, 
as was reported. 

This tattooing was done to warn outside barbarians 
of the danger of penetrating the Tartars’ domains. 

Nothing like the Captain’s person has ever been seen 
in civilized countries. By the side of his gomzeously 
embellished cuticle the tattooing of South Sea Island- 
ers fades into insignificance. The material used was 
indigo and cinnabar, the former producing a blue 
and the lattera red. At a first glance the Captain’s 
body seems to be covered with a Turkish shaw], but a 
closer examinatiov shows that the pictures in two 
colors are produced by unnumbered points. On his 
forehead are animals and inscriptions, and on the face 
star-like figures. On the hands are numerous red 
points, and figures resembling sculptures, as well 
as long-tailed, panther-like shapes. The ears are 
absolutely the only part of the body free from tattoo- 
ing, even the scalp being embellished. On the neck, 
chest, abdomen, back, and extrewities, the skin is a 
mass of symmetrically arranged and admirably 
executed figures of monkeys, tigers, lious, elephants, 
peacocks, storks, swans, snakes, crocodiles, lizards, 
mingled with bows, arrows, leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
Between the figures are words in Berminian in blue 
and red letters, and simple points or stars and circles. 
The original skin is iuvisible. On the palms of the 
hands are indescribable figures, and little figures are 
on the inside of the fingers. On the back sides of both 
feet to the toes are blue points, and from the toes to 
the nails are red lines. Altogether there are 388 
tattooed pictures on the entire body—on the forehead 
2: neck, 8; chest, 50; back, 37; abdomen, 52; upper 
extremities, 101; lower extremities, 1357—yet the Captain 
is in perfect bealth, 

The instrument used in tattooing, the Captain says, 
was divided into three parts. The part holding the 
fluid was slit like a pen four inches long and an inch 
and a half wide, coming down to two points. Inthe 
middle was a cylinder of brass four inches long, and on 
top was a third piece, four inches long, of iron, with a 
knob at the end. The three parts were joined by cap- 
sules. The instrument was inserted between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left band to guide it, and 
the right hand made the punctures with extreme 
rapidity. 

The Captain has several scars on his person as evid- 
ence of his numerous engagements, and these show 
plainly through the tattooing. He has seen every 
country in the world except America. He is going to 
the Centennial Exhibition. 


SPEED OF RAILWAY TRAINS. 
(Engineer. } 

THE following are the highest authentic in- 
stances of high railway speed with which we are uac- 
quainted: Brunel, with the Courier ciass of locomotive, 
ran 13 miles in 10 minutes, equal to 78 miles an hour. 
Mr. Patrick Sterling, of the Great Northern, took, two 
years back, 16 carriages 15 miles in 12 minutes, equal to 
75 miles an hour. The Great Britain, Lord of the Isles 
and Iron Duke, broad gauge engines on the Great 
Western Railway, have each run with four or five car- 
riages from Paddington to Didcot in 47% minutes, 
qual to 66 miles an hour, or an extreme runn/ng 
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speed of 72 miles an hour; the new Midland coupled 
express engines, running in the usual course, have 
been timed 68, 70 aud T2 miles an hour. The 10 a.m. 
express on the Great Northern, from Leeds, we have 
ourselves timed, and found to Be running mile after 
mile at the rate of a mile in 52 seconds, or at 69.2 miles 
an hour. The engines used are Mr. Stirling’s outside 
cylinder bogie express engines, the load being ten car- 
riages. 

{Here is the time-table of the train which Messrs. 
Jarrett and Palmer, of this city, bave engaged to 
run across the continent: To Philadelphia, 9) miles 
from Jersey City, 1 hour 45 minutes; Harrisburg, 196 
miles, 4 hours; Altoona, 327 miles, 7 hours; Pittsburg, 
444 miles, 10 hours; Chicago, 913 miles, 20 hours; cross 
Mississippi River at Clinton, 23!¢ hours; Omaha, 1,405 
miles, 32 hours; Cheyenne, 1,932 miles, 40 hours; Og- 
den, 2,435 miles, 55 hours; San Francisco, 3,317 miles, 
84 hours.] 3 


All residents in China know well the term ap- 
plied to the made-up or adulterated tea, which, with a 
singular truthfuluess, is called “lie-tea.”” The process 
consists in collecting the used and exhausted leaves 
thrown away from the tea gardens or public tea-drink- 
ing establishments, and putting them into bags witha 
certain proportion of charcoal. They are then dried 
over a fire, and when turned out of the bags are found 
to have a black coating resembling the Congou brand, 
which is a very popular tea in England. 


A boy playing about the United States mint in 
San Francisco, recently, found a brick of gold, worth 
about $4,000, which had been thrown out with the 
ashes and cinders. When found it was too hot to be 
beld in the naked hand. The officers of the mint made 
several fruitless efforts to regaif the precious brick, 
but the child’s mother informed them that she had 
put it where it would be safe, and that if they recover- 
ed it they must do so through due process of law. 


Not all of the reputed centenarians are genuine. 
Especially are the ages of negroes exaggerated. But 
John H. Dahiman, who has just died in Milwaukee, 
was undoubtedly 105 years old. He was born in West- 
phalia in 1771. He almost invariably went to bed at 
nine o’clock, arose at four or five, and took a nap of 
an hour every afternoon. During the last five years 
of his life he discarded the spectacles which for the 
previous fifty years he had used, his eyesight becom- 
ing as good as in youth. 

The English Patent Journal describes a combi- 
nation of a foot-warming apparatus witha boot. The 
heel of the boot is of metal and hollow, and contains 
a supply of artificial fuel. The heat from this is made 
to pass through channels in the inner sole, a part of 
which is placed upon a spring, so that the action of 
the foot in walking acts like a bellows, drawing in the 
cold air by an aperture in the heel, and driving the 
heated air into the boot. A modification of the appar- 
atus can, it is thought, be applied to horse shoes, 


The tusk of a mastodon, seven feet long and 
eight inches in diameter, has been unearthed in Yolo 
county, California. It is of pure ivory, in excellent 
preservation, and curved almost in the shape of a 
cresent. 


Nearly twenty albatrosses are said to have fol- 
lowed the British war ship Challenger from the coast 
of Japan to within two days’ sail of Honolulu, a dis- 
tance of about 4,000 miles. 


The Prince of Wales took home from India over 
600 animals, and they are to be added tothe British 
Zoological Garden, making that menagerie the finest 
in the world. 








_ Ge Hause. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN 
MARKETING. 
By Mrs. H. W. Breecuer. 


HERE are a few hints respecting the selec- 

. tion of articles in market, particularly meats, fish 

end poultry, which may be of service to some of our 
ceaders. 

In purchasing beef take notice of the color. If well 
fed the lean will be a bright red, flecked with spots of 
clear, white fat, and the suet firm and white. If the 
fat is yellow, don’t buy the meat; you may be sure it 
is stale, and no plausible assurances from the butcher 
to the contrary should be accepted. 

Ox beef is the best. Heifer beef is lighter colored, 
the fat white and bones smaller, but the meat is not as 
sweet or as juicy and not so economical. 

Veal should be fat, fine grained, firm and white. If 
too large it will be tough, unpalatable and unhealthy. 

In selecting mutton seek small bones, short legs, 
plump, fine grained meat, and be sure that the lean is 
dark colored, not light colored and bright red like 
beef. The fat should be white and clear. When in 
what is generally understood as prime condition, it is 
too fat for common mortals’ “daily food” and not at 
all economical; and, to perfectly satisfy an epicure, it 
must be kept till too tender for an uncultivated taste. 

Lamb should be small, light red and fat, [f not too 











warm weather, it ought to be kept a few days before 
cooking. Iltis styingy and indigestible if cooked too 
soon after killing. Neither lamb nor veal should be 
taken from spit or oven till the gravy that drops from 
it while cooking is white. 

In good venison the fat will be clear, bright and 
thick. If the cleft of the haunch be smooth and close, 
it is young; if close and rough, it is old. By running 
a sharp, barrow knife into the shoulder or haunch, one 
can easily learn of its state by the smell. 

Great care must be taken in selecting pork. If ill- 
fed or diseased, no meat is more injurious to the health. 
The leau must be finely grained, and both fat and lean 
very white. The rind should be smooth and cool to 
the touch. If clammy, be sure the pork is stale, and 
reject it. If the fat is full of small kernels, it is indic- 
ative of disease. 

The skin of fowls and turkeys ought to be white and 
of fine grain. See that the breast is broad and full 
fleshed. Examine if the legs are smooth, toes supple, 
and easily broken when bent back. If these signs are 
not found, the poultry is too old or stale. The same 
rules apply equally to geese or ducks. When the feet 
are red and hard, the skin coarse and full of bairs, all 
poultry may be pronounced too old for comfort. 

When found necessary to keep meat or poultry 
longer than was expected, sprinkle pepper, either 
black or red, over it. 1t can be washed off easily when 
ready for cooking. Powdered charcoal is recommend- 
ed to prevent meat from tainting, and some assert 
that ‘‘when fowls have been kept so long as to turn 
greenish they can be made as sweet and fresh as ever 
by sprinkling with powdered charcoal an hour before 
cooking.”’ It may be that the charcoal can make meat 
or fowl sweet again, but, after taint has gone so far as 
to discolor it, we do not believe it can ever be brought 
back to a healthy state and certainly should not advise 
the experiment. A greenish tinge isa sure indication 
of decay, but that charcoal, either in lump or pow- 
dered, will arrest as well as prevent this change, is 
doubtless true. In hot weather it is always advisable 
to keep a jar of charcoal in the store closet, ready for 
use if needed. 

FISH. 

No one article of food requires so much attention 
and judgment in selection as fish ; because nothing else, 
unless it be pork, is so injurious, often fatally so, if 
stale or out of season. 

The eyes should be bright, not sunken; the gills 
a clear red, not dark color; the body stiff, and flesh 
firm, not flabby and slimy. Chloride of lime, it is said, 
will restore stale fish to a tolerably good condition ; 
but we would notrecommend any compromise. ‘“ Bet- 
ter isa dinner of herbs’’ and good bread and butter 
than a stale fish, renovated, and severe illness pro- 
duced thereby. The taste may be restored in a meas- 
ure, but the flesh cannot be made healthful. 

A good turbot is full fleshed, thick, and the under- 
side a yellowish white or cream color. If it has ¢ 
bluish tint, and is soft and thin, it is not good. 

Salmon and cod are known, when perfect, by a small 
head, toick shoulders, and small tail. The scales ot 
the salmon should be bright and the fiesh red. It is 
perfect only when dressed as soon as caught. 

Cod should have white, clear flesh, and grow even 
whiter after boiling, and be firm and sweet, easily 
separated in large flakes. 

Herring, mackerel and whitings, are quite unfit to 
eat unless newly caught. 

Lobsters, prawus and shrimps should be very stiff 
after they are boiled, and the tails turn far inward. 
When they relax, and grow soft and watery, they are 
uot ina fit condition for eating, and the smell, when 
at all stale, is sufficient proof of their unfitness. If 
bought alive, judge of their excellence by their 
weight and sprightliness. 

The male lobster is the best, unless wanted for 
sauces or soups; then the female is usually chosen for 
the coral. 

Oysters are not good unless they close firmly on the 
knife when being opened. If they can be opened 
easily, or hold themselves open in the least, they should 
be rejected. 

Lobsters and crabs can be found in market at almost 
all seasons of the year; but they are in the best condi- 
tion and plentiful only from April to the last of Oc- 
tober. 

RECEIPTS. 

BREAD HAsH.—Chop any kind of cold meat quite 
fine. Scald twice as much dry bread as there is meat. 
When soft, drain dry, and mix with meat; add pep- 
per, salt, a little butter, and sufficient good cream to 
make it sufficiently soft. Mix all thoroughly and 
warm. Send to table bot. 

BROILED STEAK.—First be sure that the fire is good, 
but pot too hot. The gridiron should be kept always 
smooth and perfectly clean; but to make assurance 
doubly sure, wash and rub dry and smooth just before 
using. Rub briskly with chalk to remove all rougb- 
ness, then wipe with a dry cloth. Have it hot when 
the steak is put on; open all the drafts to carry off 
smoke, while broiling. Throw a little salt on the fire 
to prevent scorching, and then put on the steak, and 
set the gridiron down close over the fire for a few 
minutes to heat the surface quickly--turn and do the 
same with the other side. Now expose it to a less in- 
tense heat, by raising the gridiron from the range, by 
means of two bricks. Turn the steak often and with 
care. When done, lay it on a hot platter, in which an 
ounce and a half of butter has been melting with a 








small teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, and a few bits 
of chopped parsley well mixed. Turn the steak over 
two or three times in this dressing, and send to table 
hot. ° 

LOBSTER.—Chop the meat of a large lobster quite 
fine. Season with a little white and cayenne pepper, 
salt, and very little nutmeg, if agreeable. Add a piece 
of butter, the size of an egg, and enough cream to 
sweeten the whole. Place it over the stove to stew 
fifteen minutes, watching it curefully to prevent its 
scorching; then cover a dish with fine bread crumbs 
and small bits of butter; pour the stewed lobster into 





it, and place in an oven five minutes to bake. Serve 

hot. . 

i —_ ue my ; 
Che Aittle #olks. 
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FROM UNCLE JOHN. 
\ J ELL! little folks, here I am again ; but 


without dates or prunes, I can only give you 
a raisin (as Michael O’ Who says) for looking into books. 
Read a useful book when you can, and, when you have 
not time, look into its index, and note in your memory 
anything that appears to you interesting or important. 
Uncle Sam seems tired of stories without dates, as it 
makes him much trouble to read all the answers to 
them. And perhaps there is another reason, which is, 
that out of the six bundred little folks who expect a 
prize, five bundred and ninety-four are disappointed. 

Did you ever think of the class of men to whom this 
nation is most indebted for its wonderful growth and 
wealth? I think it is to the inventors and discoverers. 
Yet this class is the most disappointed and heart- 
broken of all seekers after wealth and fame. If you 
could know all those who toil by day and think by 
night, who spend time and patience and money and 
credit, you might find that, like my little friend, six 
succeed and five hundred and ninety-four fail. These 
go to their workshops grieving and despairing, and we 
do not hear of them, but the others are known to the 
public, and sometimes become rich men. I will direct 
your attention to some of the inventors, and if you 
are interested in them you may consult books and 
read their lives. In the Southern States cotton was 
raised about one hundred years ago, but the crop was 
not large. Before the commencement of this century 
it was of much importance; but, added to the diffi- 
culty of raising it, was that of getting rid of the seed 
that clings to the cotton. Stephen Whitney, of New 
Haven, who had been in the Southern States teaching 
school, invented a machine for separating the seed. 
If this machine had not been invented, if all the cot- 
ton required fingers to clean it of seed, what should 
we do? The population of our country is forty mill- 
ions, and nearly every man, woman and child of this 
number wears cotton cloth. There are shirts and sacks, 
sheets and pillow-cases, hats and coats and pantaloons 
and what-not made from it. Also bedquilts are stuffed 
with it, and so it is used in millions and millions of 
artieles. You can hardly imagine how necessary it is 
por what we should do for clothing if the crop should 
fail. 

But for the invention of the cotton gin we could 
have had but a small part of the cotton cloth now 
used, and the price of it would bave been bigh. 

Let us try to imagine what we would do if there 
were no matches in our village. Should this occur in 
thesummer there might be no fire in the house; and if 
you were out early you would see housekeepers and 
servants running from house to house to find a light 
for their lanterns. At length a few smoldering em- 
bers are found, and then you would see the old-fash- 
ioned way of blowing tbe coal until the blower was 
red in the face. The light being procured, the break- 
fast is ready after some delay, and the gentlemen going 
to the city would hurry to the station to find that their 
train was also late. When it arrived the conductor 
would explain that the fireman was searching for a 
light to set fire to the fuel under the boiler, and so he 
was behind time. And the baker would have no rolls 
in time for breakfast. and the blacksmith would be 
late with his forge. The only one cool and unmoved 
for want of fire would be the iceman. lL cannot tell 
you who invented matches, but you may be sure he 
was an educated man, and a good chemist. 

Steam was first suggested, and perhaps used as a 
power to move machinery, in 1663, by the Marquis of 
Worcester. One hundred yearsafter James Watt made 
the first useful steam-engine, and applied it to pump- 
ing water from mines. A half century later brings 
us tothe time when steamboatsand locomotiyes began 
to be used. Now, two centuries after the Marquis had 
discovered the power of steam, its application is so 
various that steamships cross Oceans, and trains of 
cars cross continents. 

When I was a boy the farmer did all bis work by 
hand; from plowing the land to threshing the grain. 
If he had only bis boys to assist, he could raise but 
little more than he needed for the use of bis family, 
If you go this year to the Western prairies, you will 
see the farmer driving three or four yoke of cattle, at- 
tached toa large steel plow which takes care of itself, 
while he walks leisurely by the oxen. Then he rides 
on a light carriage that sows the seed and covers it 
with earth. When the grain is ripe, a reaping machine 
cuts off the heads and gathers them in a box. In this 
way they are taken to the barn, where another ma- 
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chine thrashes the grain and cleans it from chaff. So 
in all this the farmer only directs the machines that 
do the work. But these do as much work as eight or 
ten men did formerly. I cannot tell you who invented 
reaping machines; but | learn there are about three 
hundred and sixty-five patents for them. 

You know something about the telegraph and its 
wires, 1 suppose; but did you ever hear that a mes- 
sage moves so quickly that it arrives in San Francisco 
some hours before it is written bere? That is not 
strictly true—but it is true, that by California time 
they receive a message some time before it is sent from 
here, by our time. Now here is a sum for you to work 
out: but you need not trouble Uncle Sam about it. 
Find out how fag it is around the world; also how far 
San Francisco is from New York; and tell your aunty 
at what time a San Francisco man would get a mes- 
sage sent from here at nine in the morning. I can 
only help vou by saying that he must be up early to 
get it fresh. Samuel Morse was the inventor of the 
telegraph; Cyrus W. Field succeeded in having it 
placed between this continent and Europe. 

Do you know what a croaker is? I do not mean the 
original bull-frog, but the man who croaks. When I 
was a boy, a farmer who brought my father wood 
said we shouid have nothing to burn in a few years. 
He was a foolish croaker, who did not remember that 
God was a Father who provides for us. 

There are croakers who say that ignorance and su- 
perstition will overpower education and Christianity. 

In the time of Solomon there were croakers who 
said, ‘What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these?” 

Lastly (as old-fashioned preachers used to say), a 
class of croakers complain that our country is becom- 
ing too large for one government; just as a beehive 
becomes overstocked. This is the class of croakers that 
you and I must demolish. 

When Washington became our first President, and 
Philadelphia was the capital, it took him four days to 
go from -Mount Vernon to Philadelphia; and the Mem- 
bers of Congress from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
or Georgia, were eight or ten days in reaching that 
city. If an officer in the Indian country wanted di- 
rection from the President, he was obliged to wait per- 
haps two weeks before receiving it. If one of the 
nations of Europe had a quarrel with us (a quarrel in 
writing I mean), it took two or three months to explain 
the misunderstanding. So you see it was a difficult 
matter to govern the thirteen States; but now, when 
we have nearly four times as many States and Terri- 
tories covering this continent, we cau bring all the 
Members of Congress to Washington in one week; we 
can send directions to any officer in an hour, and 
transport soldiers by railroad, in a few days, to protect 
any part of the Union. So we say—Grow on, big 
country! The boys that are coming out will manage 
you, even if you take in South America, which Uncle 
Sam says is the home of UNcLE JOHN, 





PATTY EKUTTER. 
By SARAH J. PRICHARD. 

YATTY RUTTER had fallen asleep with her 

bonnet on, and had been lying there, fast asleep, 

nobody knew just how long; for, somehow—it hap- 

pened so—there was nobody im particular to awaken 

her; that is to say, no one had seemed to care thougb 

she slept on all day and all night without ever waking 
up atall. 

But then, there never had been another life quite 
like Patty Rutter’s life. In the first place, it had a 
curious reason for beginning at all; and nearly every- 
thing about it had been as unlike your life and mine 
as possible. 

In her very baby-days, before she walked or talked, 
she had been sent away to live with strangers, and no 
real, warm kiss of true love had ever fallen on her lit- 
tle lips. , 

[t all came about in this way: Mrs. Sarah Rutter, a 
lady living in Philadelphia—exactly what relation she 
bore to Patty it is a little difficult to determine—de- 
cided to send the little one to live with a certain Mrs. 
Adams, at Quincy, in Massachusetts, and she particu- 
larly desired that the child should go dressed in a style 
fitting an inhabitant of the proud city of Philadelphia. 

Now, at that time Philadelphia was very much 
elated because of several things that had happened to 
her; but the biggest pride of all was, that, once upon 
a time, the Continental Congress had met there, and— 
and—most wonderful thing—had made a nation! 

Well, to be sure! that was something to be proud of; 
though Patty didn’t understand, a bit more than you 
do, what it meant. However, the glory of it all was 
talked about so much that she couldn’t help knowing 
that, when this nation, with its fifty-six fathers and 
thirteen mothers, was born, one day in July, 1776, at 
Philadelphia, all the city rang with a sweet jangle, and 
called to all the people, through the tongue of its Lib- 
erty Bell, to come up and greet the new-comer with a 
great shout of weicome. 

But that had been long ago, before Mrs. Sarah Rut- 
ter was grown up, or Patty Rutter began to be dressed 
for her trip to Quincy. As I wrote, Mrs. Rutter wished 
that Patty should go dressed in a manner to do honor 
to the city of Philadelphia; therefore she was not per- 
mitted to depart in her baby clothes, but her little 
figure was arrayed ina long, prim gown of soft drab 
silk, while a white kerchief of purest mull was crossed 
upon her breast; and, depending from her waist, like 
the fashion of to-day, were pincushion and watch. 





Upon her youthful head was a bonnet, crowned and 
brimmed in true Quaker fashion; and her infantile 
feet were securely tied within shapely slippers of kid. 
Thus equipped, Miss Patty was set fortfi upon her 
journey. 

Ab! that journey began a long time ago—fifty-eight 
—yes, fifty-nine—years have gone by, and Patty Rut- 
ter is quite an aged little lagly now, as she lies asleep, 
with her bonnet on. 

‘Tt is time,’ says somebody, ‘to close.” 

No one seems to take notice that Patty Rutter does 
not get up and depart with the rest of the visitors— 
that she only stirs her evelids and turns her band on 
the silken * quilt’? where she is lying. 

The little woman who keeps house in the Hall locks it 
up and goes away, and there is little Patty Rutter, 
shut in for the night. As the key turns in the old-time 
lock, the lady Rutter winks hard and sits up. 

“Well, ’ ve been patient, anyhow, and Mrs. Samuel 
Adams herself couldn’t wish me to do more,” she said, 
with a comforting yawn and a delightful stretch, and 
then she began to stare in blank bewilderment. 

“T should like to know what this all means,” she 
whispered, “and where [ am. I’ve heard enough 
to-day to turn my head. How very queer folks are, 
and they talk such jargon now-a-days. Centennial 
and Corliss Engine; Woman’s Pavilion and Memorial 
Hall; Main Building and the Trois Freres; Hydraulic 
Annex, railroads, and what-nots. 

* 7] never heard of such things. I don’t think it is 
proper to speak ot them, or the Adamses would have 
told me. No more intelligent folks in the land than 
the Adamses, and I guess they know what belongs to 
good society and polite conversation. I declare, I 
blushed so in my sleep that I was quite ashamed. Ill 
get up and look about now. I’m sure this isn’t any one 
of the houses where we visit, or folks wouldn't talk 
so. 

Patty Rutter straightened her bonnet on her bead, 
smoothed down her robe of silken drab, adjusted ber 
kerchief, looked at her watch to learn how long she 
had been sleeping, and found, to her surprise, that it 
had run down. Right over her head hung two 
watches. ‘‘Why, how thoughtful folks are in this 
house,”’ she exclaimed in a timid voice, reaching up 
and taking one of the two time pieces in her hand. 
“Why, bere’s a name; let me see.’’ Reading slowly, 
she announced that the watch belonged to ‘* Wil-liam 
Wil-liams—worn when he signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Ah!’ she cried, with pathetic tone, 
“this watch is run down, too, at four minutes after 
five. I remember! This William Williams was one 
of the fifty-six fathers. I guess 1 must be in Lebanon 
—he lived there, and bis folks would have his. watch, 
of course. Here's another,” taking down a watch and 
reading, “Colonel Jobn Trumbull. Run down, too! 
and at twenty-tbre2 minutes after six. He was the 
son of Brother Jonathan, Governor of one of the 
mothers, when the nation was born. Yes, yes, I must 
bein Lebanon. Well, it’s a comfort, at least, to know 
that I'm in company the Adamses would approve of, 
though how I came here is a mystery.” 

She hung the watches in place, stepped out of the 
glass room in which she had slept into a ball, and, with 
a slight exclamation of delicious approval, stopped 
short before a number of chairs, and clasped her little 
fingers tightly together. 

You must remember that Patty Rutter was a Friend, 
a Quaker, perhaps a descendant of William Penn, but 
then, in her baby days, having been transplanted to 
the rugged soil and out-spoken ways of Massachusetts, 
she could not keep silence altogether in view of that 
which greeted her vision. 

She was in the very midst of old friends. Chairs in 
which she had sat in her young days stood about the 
grand hall. On the walls bung portraits of the ances- 
tor kings of the nation born at Philadelphia in 1776. 

Ou royal robes and with careless grace lounged 
King George LII., the nation’s grandfather, angry no 
longer at his thirteen daughters who strayed from 
home with the sons of liberty. 

Her feet made haste, and her eyes opened wider and 
wider as her swift bands seized relic after relic. She 
sat in chairs that Washington had rested in; she 
caught up camp kettles used on every field where war- 
riors of the Revolution had tarried; she patted softly 
LaFayette’s camp bedstead; and wondered at the 
tas e that had put into the hall two old, time-worn, 
battered doors, but soon found out that they had gone 
through all the storm of balls that fell upon the Chew 
House during the battle of Germantown. 

She read the wonderful prayer that once was prayed 
in Carpenter’s Hall, and about which every member 
of Congress wrote home to his wife. 

On a small “stand,” encased in glass, she came upon 
a portrait of Washington, painted during the time he 
waited for powder at Cambridge. Patty Rutter had 
seen it often, with its halo of the General’s own hair 
about it. She turned from it, and beheld (why, yes, 
surely, she had seen that, but not here; it was—why, 
long ago, in her baby days, in Philadelphia, that Mrs. 
Rutter had taken her up into a tower to see it) a bell— 
Liberty Bell, that rang above the heads of the fathers 
when the nation was born. 

Por little Patty began to cry. Where could she be? 
She reached out her hand, and climbed the huge 
beams that encased it and tried to touch the tongue. 
She wanted to hear it ring again, but could not 
reach it. 

“It’s curious, curious,” she sobbed, wiping her eyes 
and turning them with a thrill of delight upon a be- 





loved name that greeted her vision. It was growing 
dark, and she might be wrong. But no; it was the 
dear name of Adams; and she saw in a basket a little 
pile of baby raiment. There were dainty caps and 
tiny shirts of cambric, whose linen was like a gossamer 
web, and whose delicate lines of hem-stiteh were 
scarcely discernible; there were small dresses, yellow 
with the sun-color that time had poured over them, 
and they hung with pathetic crease and tender fold 
over the sides of the basket. The little woman paused 
and peered to read these words: ** Baby-clothes made 
by Mrs. Jobn Adams for her son, John Quincy 
Adams.” 

“Little John Quincy!” she cried. 
ago!”’ 

She took the little caps in her hands; she pulled out 
the crumpled lace that edged them. She said, through 
the swift-falling tears: 

““Oh, I remember when he was brought home dead, 
and how, in the Independence Hall of the State House 
at Philadelphia, he lay in state, that the inhabitants 
who knew his deeds and those ot his father, Jobn, and 
his uncle, Samuel, might see his face. I love the 
Adamses every one,” and she softly pressed the baby- 
caps that had been wrought by a motber ere the cen- 
tury began to her small Quaker lips, with real New 
England fervor for its very own. Tenderly she laid 
them down to see, while the light was fading, a huge 
picture on the wall. She studied it long, trying to 
discern the faces, with theirsavage beauty; the sturdy, 
right-doing men that stood before them; and then her 
eyes began to glisten and gather light from the pict- 
ure, ber lips parted, her breath quickened; for Patty 
Rutter had gone beyond her life associations in Massa- 
chusetts back to the times in which ber Quaker ances- 
tors made treaty with the native Indians. 

*“Itis!’’ she cried with a shout; ‘it is Penn’s treaty!’ 
Patty gazed at it until she could see no longer. ‘I’m 
glad it is the last thing my eyes will remember,” she 
said, sorrowfully, when, in the gloom, she turned 
away, went down the hall and entered her glass cham- 
ber. 

“Never mind my watch,” she said softly. ‘*When I 
waken again it will be daylight, and I need not wind 
it. It will be so sweet to lie bere through the night in 
such grand and goodly company. I only wish Mrs. 
Samuel Adams would come and kiss me good-night.”’ 

With the words Patty Rutter laid berself to rest 
upon the silken quilt from Gardiner’s Island; and if 
you Jook within the Relic Room, opposite to Independ- 
ence Hall, in the old State House at Philadelphia, in 
this Centennial summer, you will find her there, still 
taking her long nap, fully endorsed by Miss Adams, 
and in Independence Hall, across the passage- way, you 
will see the portraits of more than fifty of the fathers 
of the nation, but the mothers abide at bome. 


“A baby so long 





Pussles. 


A N®MBER PUZZLE. 

We 4, 2, 5 out for the 2, 3,4, 5 shore. 3,4 our path lay by the 
4, 3,2 we had a pleasant view, and it was not long before we 
were 4,3,1,2 3,5 the house. Before 5, 2.3 we 4,3,5 in the 
porch and witnessed some remarkable 1, 2, 3,5, 4 of various 
kinds performed by a1, 3, 5 boy, to whom the 1, 3,5,2,4 
seemed to have been unusually propitious. After our long 
1, 3, 4,5 we felt inclined to 2, 3,5; so each took a 4,2, 3, 5in the 
hall and enjoyed a prodigious 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. JACK Daw. 





A METAGRAM,. 

Entire I am a portion of time; change my head andIT ama 
number; change it again and I am not sweet: again, and I am 
a journey; aguin, and I am to flow; once again, and I am be- 
longing to you; now behead me and I am a pronoun; change 
my first letter and Iam an animal; change my final letter and 
Iam a wound; change it again and I am used at table, change 
it once again and I am a young animal. U. WIL. C. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
1. When they upset they, like little — 
who drew them safely to the —. 
2. They were to —— for the ——, but they waited to play 
with their —. ARTHUR. 


, clung to the —., 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
An animal. 
An animal. 
A metal. 


A consonant. AGNES. 


A Fruit ENIGMA. 

Take one-fifth of a lemon, one-fifth of a strawberry, one- 
sixth of a banana, and add to it one-tenth of a gooseberry 
and one-sixth of a cherry, and you will have a eommon fruit. 

Eve R. Y. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY %, 
A Biblical Enigma.—* Take fast hold of instruction, let her 
go; keep her, for she is thy life.”—Prov. iv. 13. 
A Geographical Puzzle.— Paris. 


A Diamond Puzzie.— 8s 
T WO 
SWitr? 
oO F F 
? 
A Double Acrostic.— I sl E 
R obi N 
E venin G 
L eve L 
St. 
N oo N 
D ee D 
Ireland and England. 
A Square Word. STAG 
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FUTURE YEARS. 
By EpGAR PAWCETT. 

\WEET little sleeper with bright rich hair 
\) On the pale pillow- curve clustering fair, 
Deep in the darkness of things to be, 

Wait the years that shall welcome thee. 
Dimly I see their forms, and mark 

Face after face through the solemn dark! 
Yet, little sleeper, I cannot say, 

Which are the grave ones and which the gay ! 


Some may bear thee the gifts that please ; 

Ah, thou shalt smile when thou meetest these! 
Treasures of riches in grand array, 

Treasures of learning, more grand than they; 
Treasures ot beauty and healthful life, 
Treasures of peace untarnished by strife : 
And the treasure of love, that o’er the rest 
Shines forth the rarest and loveliest! 


And yet, little sleeper, there walt some years 
Eager to bring thee sorrow and tears; 
Eager to gird thee with bitter gloom, 

Like that which hides in the fresh-made tomb! 
Eager to stab thee with pangs of lose, 

Eager to give thee thy dreary cross. 

For ah, little sleeper, as years glide away, 
Some are the grave enes and some the gay! 





A FAMILIAR PRAYER. 

| (ROM the columns of two of our daily city 

contemporaries we clip the following corre- 
spondence and comments concerning the lines 
which almost every Christian child learns, and 
which many a gray-haired veteran repeats every 
night before going to bed : 

(From the Evening Post of May 26.] 
WANTED—A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 

To the Editors of the Evening Pest: 

There is wanted a morning prayer for children, 
mated in simplicity of thought and language with the 
well-known eveniug prayer: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

e I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

The need forsuch a prayer was recently brought to the 
attention of the writer by a little orpban girl, just five 
years of age, who came to his study and asked him to 
get for her a little prayer to say of mornings just like 
the one she said of nights before going to sleep. Dili- 
gent search was made, and several morning prayers 
for children were found; but on reading them to the 
little girl it became evident that no one of them was 
exactly adapted to the case. She said of them, “They 
are all too long or too hard.’ Then she said to me, 
with great earnestness, ** Please, sir, won’t you write 
for me a little prayer for the morning, just like the 
one I say of nights?’ 1 could not do less than promise 
the child that I would try to make or find for her such 
a prayer as she desired. As an attempt in this direc- 
tion L have produced the following lines, which I offer 
to mothers and children for use till something better 
shall be furnished. They are very far from perfect, 
but if they only provoke some one to produce such a 
morning prayer for the little ones as is really wanted, 
they will have served a good purpose: 

As I begin another day, 

I pray the Lord to guard my way: 

In all I do before the night, 

I pray the Lord to guide me right. 

Will you or some of your readers inform the writer, 
through the Evening Post, who composed the evening 
prayer with which the lines given above are desigued 
to go? It seems to me to be about as nearly perfect as 
it is possible for a human production to be. The only 
improvement that has ever been suggested consists in 
the substitution of the word all for soul in the second 
line. It is thought that this slight alteration gives a 
wider scope to the petition. 4.4%. P.O. 

WILMINGTON, Del., May 10. 

{From the World, May 27. 

We proffer information to the editors of the Hre- 
ning Post, of whom a correspondent has inquired why 
there is not a morning prayer for children correspond- 
ing to the evening petition, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep.’’ There is such a morning prayer, and this is it: 

Now I wake and see the light, 
’Tis God has kept me all the night; 
To him I lift my voice and pray 
That he will keep me all the day. 
This is also at the service of all our contemporaries. 


(From the Eve. Post, May 28.) 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

In the Zvening Post of this evening I see a re- 
quest from J. M. P. O., of Wilmington, fora morning 
prayer of like simplicity with the familiar evening 
prayer— 

“ Now I lay me,” &c. 

When I was a child | was taught always to begin the 
day with the following stanza, which I think answers 
the requirements spoken of by your correspondent: 

Now I wake and see the light, 

’Tis God has kept me through the night; 

To him I lift my voice, and pray 

That he would keep me through the day. 

If I should die before ’tis done, 

O, God! accept me through thy Son. 

Hoping that the child he mentions may find this 
satisfactory, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

New York, May 26, 1876. 


Jay C. 








Aeligious AMetus. 


Old South Church, Boston, finally goes under 
the hammer, the project of preserving it for its histor- 
ical associations having fallen through. Auction, 
June 8, 12 o’clock noon, 1876. Boston! Boston! 


The House of Lords is now to take up the 
English burials question, the point in dispute being 
simply this, whether the friends of a deceased parish- 
ioner have the right to conduct the funeral in the paro- 
chial church-yard, without the Episcopalian service 
and *“ with such Christian and orderly religious observ- 
ances as to them may seem fit.” 


A successful beginning has been made by the 
Jews in their project of establishing a Hebrew Theo- 
logical Seminary in this country, an association having 
recently been formed to found professorships and ulti- 
mately a complete faculty. The New York congrega- 
tions heartily support the movement, and co-operation 
is assured from Albany, Rochester, New Orleans, 
Louisville, and other cities. 


If you are building or buying a parsonage, let it 
be not far from the meeting-house. The minister will 
go over that road, probably, six times on the Sabbath; 
to say nothing of other days. There are instances 
known to us in which’the burden of this travel is not 
light. The minister is expected, unlike most other 
men, to be always at meeting, without regard to 
weather, or the state of the roads. This advice from 
the Congregatipnalist. 

Some unpleasantness, which, however, does 
not affect the worth and ability of the pastor or the 
good name of the congregation, having occasioned the 
resignation of the former from the pulpit of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass., the 
Council in the case find it high time to express the 
opinion ‘*that churches should deliberate well in so 
grave a matter as the choice of a minister, and that 
when once chosen and installed all steps looking to 
the ‘dissolution of the relation should be taken with 
the greatest possible prudence and delicacy.” 


The Chicago A//iance throws out as a cruinb of 
comfort to those concerned, that should congrega- 
tional singing become popular, the discharged singers 
would soon find such a growth of musical taste among 
the people that they could make more of the needful 
gold by teaching vocal music in private than they now 
can by singing only upon Sunday. When the public 
singing is done by a few elect persons, the men and 
women in the seats care nothing about learning the 
art, but let it become customary for the whole congre- 
gation to sing, and a demand will spring up for teach 
ers of vocal music. Even the married men and women 
will resume tbe study of music. 

Rev. Dr. Parker’s paper on ‘‘ Over-Organization 
of Congregationalism,’’ read at the recent London 
meetings, contained, according to the Nonconformist, 
some good passages very cleverly expressed, and in- 
sisted on the necessity for maintaining liberty and inde- 
pendence; so that individuality and distinctiveness 
might not be sacrificed to uniformity. He also spoke 
strongly against anything which might promote what 
he called “a spirit of trades-unionism ”’ among minis- 
ters. In particular he deprecated attempts to confine 
an entrance into the ministry to particular channels; 
contending that an educated minister did not necessa- 
rily involve one who had received a college training, 
and naming some eminent Congregational ministers 
who would have been excluded by the application of 
the college test alone. 

In the Baptist historical volume edited by Rev. 
Dr. Moss, we find what is probably as accurate an 
estimate of the strength of the denomination as can 
be had. The statistics given show that the Baptists 
have increased from 35,000 members in 1776 to 1,815,300 
in 1875. Those in all other countries of the world only 
amount to a total of 400,000, nearly half of whom are 
in England. The increase has been most remarkable 
in the Southern States; for while the 4,500in Massachu- 
setts have increased to 45,000 in a hundred years, the 
14,960 of Virginia are now 169,310, and the 428 of Geor- 
gia have grown to 174,543! Kentucky follows with 
144,267, and North Carolina with 113,414; then come 
New York and Tennessee, nearly equal. Almost half 
the Baptists of the United States are found within six 
adjoining Southern States. They have now 8&0 educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds, and 21,255 churches. 


The Illinois Congregational Association came 
together this year at Quincy, and held “one of its best 
meetings.”” Rev. F. P. Woodbury, of Rockbury, pre- 
sided as Moderator, and about one hundred delegates 
reported themselves. Dr. H. M. Storrs, says the Ad- 
vance, made an able and very stirring address—a sort 
of semi-centennial review of what the American Home 
Missionary Society has done throughout the country— 
and Rev. Mr. Roy sketched the history of the denom- 
ination in the State, as he sketched that of Indiana 
before that State’s Association. President Sturtevant 
read a report on the necessity of academies as part of 
an educational system, in behalf of a committee ap- 
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pointed last vear. Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, of Chicago 
presented the claims of the Theological Seminary 
there, and urged a collection in its behaif in all the 
churches. Amoug other Congregational items, we 
note the organization of a General Conference in Ala- 
bama, with a constituency of twelve churches. 





There seems to be no doubt that the expressions 
of good-will sent by the Southern Presbyterian As- 
sembly to the church North were sincerely enter- 
tained by the great majority of the menbers of that 
body. The editor of the Louisville Christian Observer 
assures us of this. ‘* We have attended many meetings 
of the Assembly,” he writes, ‘‘and have witnessed 
scenes of thrilling interest connected with its delibera- 
tions; but such is the reverence for the nature and 
place of the meeting that we cannot recall an instance 
in which the feelings of its members found expression 
in applause. The enthusiastic outburst of approval 
which greeted Dr. Hoge’s reply to Dr. Adger, that he 
was willing to enter into fraternal relations with that 
Church on terms honorable to us and just to them, 
was an unmistakable index to the sentiment of its 
members.’ Much satisfaction is expressed in every 
quarter at the happy exchange of pleasant sentiments 
between the two churches. 


Our venerable contemporary, the Christian 
Observer, of Louisville, Ky., comes to us now with 
eight folio pages, leaves cut and back pasted. It 
claims, rightfully, so far as we are informed, that it is 
the first religious paper to adopt this form, designed 
“to combine the advantages of the large page and the 
pasted sheet.” In a circular to the press it reviews as 
follows the history of religious journalism in America: 
‘* Religious newspaper journalism dates from the year 
1813, in which year the Christian Remembrancer was 
begun. In 1814 the Western Recorder was started, in 
1816 the Boston Recorder, in 1822 the Family Visitor. 
As the successor of the Remembrancer and of the 
Visitor, the Observer may justly claim to be the oldest 
religious newspaper in this country.’’ From the same 
source we are glad to learn that as the organ of Pres- 
byterianism, and as, we hope, the advocate also of 
broad and unsectarian religion, its circulation is rapidly 
increasing. It promises various improvements in the 
near future. 


At the recent Buffalo Baptist Convention, it 
was unpanimously resolved to invite all Baptists in the 
South, and particularly the ministers and members of 
Southern Baptist churches, to co-operate with the 
Baptist Board for the education of the freedmen, even 
more conspicuously and earnestly than they have 
done before. Dr. Simmons, from the Board, recom- 
mended the training of colored men for the ministry 
in our own land and in Africa. The education of 
colored women he also dwelt upon, and the Christian 
education of the freedmen he considered of the high- 
est importance. Courses of lectures on doctrinal and 
pastoral theology he also thought should be estab- 
lished. Dr. Barnas Sears, of the Peabody Fund, was 
present at the Convention, and said, with reference to 
the advisability of asking the co-operation of leading 
Southern men to aid in this Southern educational 
movement, that the North must take the lead. “The 
negro at the South naturally expects sympathy from 
a brother man, and the Southern white man labors 
under a peculiat embarrassment which renders it ex- 
tremely proper that Northern men should advance, 
although the Southern men will deligkt to co-operate, 
They will be glad enough to come in and work with 
us, if ceensorious mouths will only keep closed. They 
are sensitive, as all are; but Christians alike. You 
can appreciate the circumstances, and aet according- 
ly.” The Baptists are doing a good work in the 
South. 


This seems to be a good year for statistical com- 
parisons, and as the result generally shows favorably 
for the churches it is worth while to note them. The 
Sunday question in Philadelphia—that is, whether the 
Exhibition shall be opened on“hat day or not—has 
had the effect of bringing out some interesting figures 
respecting the religious status of that city. To the 
Presbyterian belongs the credit of their compilation. 
It appears that there are now in the city about 127,000 
“evangelical communicants,”’ representing a Protest- 
ant population of some 500,000. Comparing this esti- 
mate with the figures, say, half a century ago, the 
showing is satisfactory. ** Let us see about it,’’ says 
the Presbyterian, “although it is difficult to make a 
perfectly just estimate here, because church statistics 
were not so generally and accurately collected in 
earlier days as now. We have, however, records of 
the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches as 
early as 1807, which show a membership of 3,404. Esti- 
mating the other churches at 2,400, we have an evan- 
gelical membership of 6,000. In 1806 the population of 
Philadelphia was about 95,000. The ratio of evangel- 
ical membership to pepulation was, therefore, about 
one to sixteen. The present population of Philadel- 
phia being 817,000, the ratio of evangelical church 
membership to population is about as one to six and 
one-half. It thus appears that our city is relatively 
nearly three times stronger in Protestant church 
membership to-day than at the beginning of the cen- 
tury! We have confidence in the substantial correct- 
ness of these figures. But even should facts that nay 
be shown hereafter, require us to modify them v. ry 
greatly, the gratifying truth still remains that the 





City of Brotherly Love stands to-day far more strongly 
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upon the side of evangelical truth than it has ever 
done!” 


Mr. Moody is in Chicago and was to join, this 
week, in the dedication of his newly completed church. 
The building was really planned before Mr. Moody’s 
departure for Europe, and the work placed in charge 
of a competent building committee, who have success- 
fully erected one of the most unique and convenient 
church buildings in Chicago, with a seating capacity 
of about 2,500. It is built of brick and cut stone, in 
gothic style, and is 120x100 feet, with a basement con- 
taining nine rooms intended for Suuday-school, lect- 
ures, committees, library, reading, dining, kitchen and 
pastor’s study. It contains, therefore, all the “*modern 
couveniences.”” The upper part contains four class- 
rooms and an auditorium 100x100 feet with a gallery 
all round and seats arranged in circular style, so that 
every person faces the speaker. There are four en- 
tranves, located at the four corners of the room, reached 
by convenient stairways. It is lighted with immense 
double windows and a skylight thirty-six feet in 
diameter, in all which there is the usual amount of 
stained glass. The pulpit is a plain structure, occupy- 
ing a prominent position ona spacious platform. In 
the infant class-rooms, which are above, are such mot- 
toes as these: ‘* Be ye kind one to Another;” “ Behold 
the Lamb of God:’ “For Your Sakes He Became 
Poor; “Even a Child is known by his Doings,” ete. 
A large bell weighing 3853 pounds, and costing $1,600, 
has been put in the single tower which rises from the 
S. E. corner to an altitude of about 120 feet. Its tones 
are decidedly sonorous and not more than one other 
bell in the city is more sos The entire cost of the edi- 
five is put at about £70,000. The Alliance, from which 
this description is taken, adds that **somehow or other 
the whole structure from top to bottom, inside and 
out, looks like Moody.” 


The Presbyterian Assembly in Brooklyn ad- 
journed last Thursday, two weeks from the day it 
convened, to meet next year at Chicago. The closing 
day was given over to the usual pleasant addresses 
before breaking up. Considerable discussion arose on 
Saturday on the question of Roman Catholic Baptism. 
In 1835 the Assembly announced as its opinion in the 
matter that ‘‘the Roman Catholic Chureh has essen- 
tially apostatized from the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, aud therefore cannot be recog- 
nized as a Christian Church; holding in effect that 
that church is anti-Christ, aud that any person leaving 
its body and wishing to join the Presbyterian com- 
muniou is to treated as coming from the world with- 
out Christian baptism. This deliverance was subse- 
quently modified so far as the matter of re-baptism is 
concerned, but pow it seems the Synod of Missouri 
wishes a return to the resolution of 1885, and an over- 
ture to that effect was presented to this Assembly. 
When it came up, Dr. Breckinridge made a long 
speech in tavor of tae original resolution, and de- 
nounced the Catholics in sweeping terms. Several 
others followed in the same line, while Rev. W. W. 
Brier, of the San José Presbytery, spoke on tbe other 
side. He said that many Catholic priests were doing 
much good in converting the Indians, and he was more 
inclined to aid them in their work thdn to make war 
ugainst them. He believed that the old Roman Church 
would never be overthrown, but that it would be 
made better during the millennium, which he said he 
expected to see. The whole subject was then referred 
to a special committee of five, to report to the next 
Assembly. Respecting the matter of reducing the 
number of delegates to the Assemby, it was finally 
voted to send a second overture (the one sent last year 
proposing synodical representation having been de- 
feated) recommending a scheme for representation for 
Presbyteries according to the number of congrega- 
tions in each Presbytery. The present number of 
delegates is about 600, and it is hoped that by the new 
plan it will be reduced to some 350 and the Assembly 
become a more manageable and better working body. 
A motion, supported by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, cali- 
ing for a revision of the Directory of Worship which 
sball give a distinctively Presbyterian form of service 
for special occasions, such as marriages and funerals, 
was laid on the table. The report on the Theological 
Seminaries of the church represented them to be in a 
very promisivg condition. It also brought out some 
pertinent remarks from Dr. Wm. Adams, of this city, 
which were in effect as follows: **I hope I may be 
permitted to call the attention of the Assembly to one 
or two points relating to this matter. In the first 
place I trust the Presbyteries, with whom the respon- 
sibility belongs, will be very careful in the selection of 
men whom they recommend to the support of the 
Board of Education. Many of the young men are 
selected because they belong to a particular family or 
congregation under the charge of the Presbytery. 
They advance from stage to stage and may be the 
means of creating more unpopularity than a dozen of 
the right stamp will do it credit. There the great re- 
sponsibility lies. In the second place we want in con- 
nection with our semiuaries and their work, all Pres- 
byteries to help us to maintain the standard of 
scholarship. If the students fall below the grade, the 
Presbyteries should be careful not to license them. 
Many have of late been licensed who had not the com- 
mendation of the seminaries. If you have a poor stick, 
keep him at home in your rich city churches. I can 
on this subject speak from experience and observa- 
tion, for I was kindly taken care of by one of the 








churches in this city. If you want to do the best you 
can with your young talent, select the best men for 
your Home Mission fields. We want for that field 
your model men, for you will never convince me that 
your half-baked, your ‘‘unturned cakes,”’ can do any 
great good as home missionaries. In the last place, I 
should like to see more encouragement given toward 
self-support. Our Board of Education should more 
and more foster the spirit of independence and self- 
reliance among our young men. The Board of Educa- 
tion. I regret to say, has been to a great extent regard- 
ed as an eleemosynary institution. Why, in this 
country we have 2,000 young men struggling in the 
law and medical professions, not one of whom has any 
Board to help him on in the world. Somehow, by self- 
denial, by self-exertions, and bonorable means, they 
are able to help themselves into their professions. It 
is men of that stamp we need, and we ask the help of 
the Presbyteries in obtaining them, for I would rather 
that the encouragement to self-support should come 
from our Presbyteries. You can better help a man 
along by giving bim 41 or $2 toeke out his income than 
by giving bim 3500 to ** boost” him along, a dead weight 
on the church, from year to year. This applies to our 
Presbyteries, to our educational institutions and semi- 
naries, and I repeat you can help young men best 
by encouraging a spirit of independence and self- 
reliance.” 


—Rev. Frank H. Hatch becomes pastor of the 
West Hartford Congregational Church. 


—Sir Titus Salt has put up a handsome Sunday- 
school building costing $40,000, at Saltaire, Englaud. 


—Professor George P. Fisher, of YaleSeminary, 
sailed on Saturday for Europe, to return in the fall. 

—Rev. Dr. Wm. Stevens Perry, recently elected 
President of Hobart College. N. Y., is now Iowa's 
choice for Bishop of its diocese. 

—Reyv. Dr. Boardman resigns the pastorate of 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, whieh 
he has held for many years. He retires with the title 
of Pastor Emeritus. 


—The Boston Journal reports that the Pulpit 
Committee of Park Street Church, upon vote of the 
Society, have invited Rev. J. T. Withrow, D. D., of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis. to become 
its pastor. 


—Charles J. Hull, Esq., of Chicago, has turned 
over to Oberlin College several life insurance policies 
to the amount of 325,000, payable at his death, for the 
endowment of the Professorship of French and Ger- 
man languages, to be named the “ Fredrika Bremer 
Hull Professorship’’—in memory of his deceased 
daughter, who graduated from the college course in 
1870. Professor Mead is coming Fast to raise funds for 
the Finney Memorial Professorship. 


—The friends of the Montreal Witness propose 
to put up a commodious and substantial building for 
its use, as a testimonial of its unflinching advocacy of 
“civil and religious liberty as well as of every cause 
connected with the highest interests of society.” This, 
a circular informs us,,has been notably instanced by 
its stand taken in connection with the labors of Father 
Chiniquy. the Guibord burial, and the persecutions of 
the Oka Indians by the Roman Catholic Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, in which it met with the general approval 
of liberal-minded people throughout the country. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for June 11, Acts v., 27-42—The Apostles 
before the Council; for June 18, Acts vi., 1-15—The 
Seven Chosen; for June 28, Quarterly Review. 


Utica is the place where the New York State 
Sunday School Teachers’ Association meets this year, 
June 6-8. Rev. Drs. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., Rufus H. 
Clark, Edward Eggleston, E. O. Haven, T. L. Cuyler, 
and several wide awake Sunday-school laymen and 
women are expected to take part in the exercises. 


The English Sunday School Union managers 
have been so taken with Sankey’s songs that they 
have had musical boxes arranged to play them. Not 
a bad idea, if, as the managers suggest, some generous 
hand sends a stock of them around to the sick rooms 
of orphanages, homes and infirmaries. 


It is very much, as a pastor says, that the inore 
adult Bible classes we have, the more rapidly will dis- 
appear the objection boys of tifteen and over bave to 
staying in the Sunday-school. Seeing so many of the 
older people studying the same lessons that they do 
has its natural effect—the boys are more willing to 
stay. The pastor referred to says: “I havea Bible- 
class every Sunday morning consisting of between 
thirty and forty young men between the ages, proba- 
bly, of sixteen and six-and-thirty. They meet me in 
my study. have their own librarian, treasurer and 
chorister; a library is specially appropriated to their 
own use, a melodeon for their singing, and, unless they 
wish to do so, they never gointo the schoolat all. I 
believe that a great reformation in the Sunday-schools 
will be inaugurated when the congregations begin to 
attend them, thus obliging a higher class of teaching, 
and encouraging the young men and women to remain 
under instruction instead of dropping off just at the 
age when they need religious training the most.”” One 








argument in favor of the International Series lies in 
this very circumstance—that it tends to popularize the 
scbool among the members of the congregation. 


General Hews. — 








Monpbay. 


The Senate, by a majority of eight, determined 
that it bad jurisdiction in the Belknap case. On the 
Democratic side the vote seems to have been deter- 
mived by partisan causes, only two Democrats voting 
against assuming jurisdiction. Lawrence Harney 
testified on oath before a House Committee that be 
paid Speaker Kerr #450 for procurivg a lieutenancy for 
a friend; Mr. Kerr, under oath, denied the story.— 
Judgments amounting to #1,000,000 were rendered on 
the Missouri Whisky cases.——The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a resolution looking toward 
fraternity with the Southern Church.—Spaip prom- 
ised to make good the deficit in the Cuban treasury. 





TUESDAY. 

Decoration Day: no proceedings in Congress. 
—A Congressional sub-Committee which had been 
investigating expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice closed its work in New York: in the course of 
their work the famous case of Phelps, Dodge & Co. was 
again ventilated.——A great fire occurred in Quebec, 
destroying hundreds of houses.— Abdul Aziz, for 
fifteen years Sultan of Turkey, and the spiritual head 
of the whole sect of Mohammed, was deposed by his 
ministers, and his legal successor was placed upon the 
throne. The revolution was peacefully effected, and 
the opinion of the European governments seemed to 
be that the new movement was favorable to reform 
and peace.——Derby Race Day; the English Parlia- 
ment adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Senate passed the bill providing for the 
return to Japan of the money exacted a few years ago 
as indemnity for an insult to our flag. In the House 
Morey (Rep.), of La., was unseated in favor of Spep- 
cer (Dem.)——The Am. Social Science Association met 
at Phila.—Peter Cooper accepted the greenback 
nominatiou for the Presidency.— The tribunal ap- 
pointed to investigate the cbarges against Charles 
O’Conor found the charges to be without foundation. 
—The lowa Republicans declared for Blaine, and 
tbe Maryland Democrats for Bayard.——Further re- 
ductions of passenger freights were made by leading 
railways to the West.——The wrong horse—so betting 
men describe him—won the Derby race in England. 

THURSDAY. 


The Senate resumed the Belknap trial, and an 
order requiring the defendant to plead farther was 
discussed; the Court adjourned until June 6.—The 
House passed the Army Reduction Bill.—Mulligan, 
the principal witness against Mr. Blaine, made some 
sensational statements which have not received much 
credence except among Mr. Blaine’s worst enemies. 
—The Vermont Democrats declared for Tilden.—A 
company of forty-nine men were reported as murdered 
by the Indians in the Black Hiils. Daniel Drew, 
when examined in bankruptcy, declared that he bad 
kept no accounts.—Winsiow was again remanded, 
awaiting the decision of the United States on the sup- 
plementary treaty desired by Great Britain. The 
new Turkish Sultan promised important reforms. 
The Servian army moved to the frontier. 

FRIDAY. 


The Senate debated the Appropriations Bill and 
manifested an intention to check the House in its 
attempts at an indiscriminate reduction of expeuses. 
—The House discussed the Indian Bill.—Messrs. 
Jeremiah Black and Matt. Carpenter, to whom Mr. 
Blaine showed the letters upon which the Mulligan 
charges were based, testified that they contained noth- 
ing upon the subject in question.—In the Navy 
Department investigation Admira:s Rodgers aud How- 
ell gave testimony favorable to Secretary Robeson. 
—-Another diplomatic conference on the Turkish 
question is to be held at Ems.—Denial is made of the 
report of an alliance between Servia and Roumania. 

SATURDAY. 


The House discussed the Indian Appropriation 
Bill.—tT he Blaine investigation continued, the com- 
mittee being apparently adverse to demanding the 
letters written by Mr. Blaine, and of which he has re- 
gained possession, unless it can be proved that they 
coutain evidence upon the main question.— Austria, 
Russia and France are counselling Servia to act with 
moderation..—tThe principal European powers seem 
to have suspended judgment on Turkey until that 
power hus an opportunity to assert her new policy and 
display ber ability in maintaining it. 

SunDay. 


The fast train which started on the 1st inst. to 
convey a theatrical company from New York to Sau 
Francisco reached the last-named city on Sunday 
morning, having made the eutire trip in three and a 
half days.——The deposed Sultan of Turkey is dead. 
the official report being that be committed suicide by 
opening an artery.—King Victor Emanuel of Italy 
accepted the honorary Presidency of the Committee 
which proposes to erect a statue of Columbus at Phil- 
adelphia. 
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DRY _ GOODS. 


Summer Reductions. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 
OUR STOCK 


Thronghout all Departments 


HAS BEEN FURTHER REDUCED. 


STRAW GOODS, 
(HATS, AND CAPS.| 


GENTS’ STRAW HATS, 25c., 50c.. 2 Ol. up. 
BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 19¢., 25c., Soe. 35e., 50e. 

up. 
LIGHT C . RE and Napped Hats, 
0), $3, $5 50, $4, $5 
GEN rs’ SILK DRESS i. ATS, $2. $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, 


Bors’ PEL T and CLOTH HATS, 25c., 35c., 50e., 
#1, up. 


NEW INVOICE TO-DAY. 


rine. IM! ORTED BOYS’ and MISSES’ SAIL- 
IR HATS, IN DUNSTABLE, CORD, 
LUTON, MOSS, and MILANS. 


GENTS 








AND DRESS HATS, 65c., 


HATS AND 
. 


L os Pin sATS 


1. 
HALT ‘AND NE tt ae a 
NETS, 2 #1, . 
SU MMER SHADE HATS: 





WIL T OW SUNDOWNS. 10c., 1ic., he 
w IL, ow SUNDOWNS (Trimmed), te. 


is ‘S$ CHIP HATS. 1e.. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
7dc., $1, 125, 150, up. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES. £2, $2 50, 83, $3 
INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S TRIMMED. 'TiATS, 
50c., 75c., $1, $1 50, $1 75, up. 


Sun Umbrellas, Parasols. 


re wood 





sW 





CHiP GTS, Boe., 


LL SILK SUN U eA Ae, 





ATTANDL Es. 16-ine h, #1; 18- ine h, $1.25; 20-inch, 
mit 5 Rap 
3,000 BLACK, BROW AND’ N AVY BLUE ALL 
SILK SUN U MERELL AS—is-inch, #1.50; 
20-inch, #1,85; 22-inch, = 25; fine ly 


mounted in horr 
BARGAINS in IVORY, & EBONY, 
and ¢ 
MOUNTED SU N UMBRELLAS. 
SIZES GUARANTEED. 
CANOPY- TOP PARASOLS, $1.75, #2, $2.25, $2.50, 
BF iNED in COLORS, these fully half last week's 


pric 
Children’s Parasols, 35c., 50c., 65e., 7 


LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 
ALL REDUCED TO CLOSE OUT. 


SACQU ES. $1.89. worth #4; 
worth ¥5.50: 


T5e. up. 


#2, worth 
$3, worth 


DAMASSE 
ny 50; $2.25, worth $5; 0, 


” eG AMA LACE SACQUES, #4. worth $7; $4.25. 
worth $7.25; $5.25, worth $8.50; $7.50, worth $11; #15, 
worth #20. 

DAM co bog hy! ge $1.50, worth #: 0; #2, worth 
$4; 82.50, 1 $5; worth #6; #5, 1 *Y. 

ii. AMA SHAWLS, $150, worth $12; #9, worth 


#1 3 6, worth $2: 
$1, $1.50, $2, $2.58. 


WHITE coops. 


FULL LINES Plain and Plaid Jae nets. 
NAINSOUKS, VICTORIA LAWNS, SWISS 
MULLS BLEACHED. and UNBLEACHED 
TABLE LINEN, APKINS, TOWEL- 
LINGS, ‘CRASHES. &ec 








., 75¢., 85e., 





CURTALNS and CUR’ cA NETS. 
ae KY UINS and LAMBREQUIN LACE. 
TOLL 


YDS for WINDOW CURTAINS. 
BLAC K and COLORE D TARLETANS 
OSQUITO NETTINGS. 


m L ADIEuS HEM- STITCHED HANDKERCHIEES. 
wk ADTs" P te SiMe D 
Qe 10e 
ot “GE ere’ ‘HE MMED HANDKERCHIEFS. lic., 
SIL K ‘HAN DKERC monroe ag Center, Col- 
ored Border), st 50c., origina 
SILK HANDKERC HrEES. Ywhite Center. Col- 
ored Border), at 50c,, originally 75c. 
Hosiery, Underwear. 
LADIES’ SUMMER MERINO VESTS, 25c., 35c. 
50c., up. 
9s MISSES? AND CHILDREN’S VESTS (al! sizes), 
sc. UDP 
GENTS SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 75c. up. 
LADERS BALBRIGGAN HOSE (Silk Clocked), 


20c., 5e. 
LADIES: COTTON HOSE (Solid Colors), 12\e. 


up. 
CHILDREN’S FANOT. STRIPED and SOLID 
COLORS, 12 «c., 
GENTS’ FAN( Y ‘BALBIIGGAN and Solid Col- 
ors, 15e., 20c., 25¢e., 35e., 


LADIES’ SILK TIES, 10c., lic. ur 
350 dozen SILK LACE TIES (all Sizes), lie. 


LISLE THREAD GLOVES. l0c., 12c., lic. 
= ISLE THREAD GLOVES (2 buttons), 18c., 25e., 


u 
ENGL ce L 18 E THREAD GLOVES (2 But- 
tons), 0c., ie. 

SILK GL OV “ie = (2 and 3 buttons), 75e. 

SILK MITTS, 25c., regular $1 Mitt. 








LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, etc. 
FANCY GOODS, STATIONERY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311’s Grand &t., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


BON- | 


2, B5C., 44e., | 


| ao 
be., c teens 
The ——t 


PEARL, SHELL, | 





Horace L, Hastrnas, 1958. 
& Moderato, 
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1. Shall we meet beyond the river, Where the surg¢ 
2. Shall we meet in that blest harbor, When our storiuy voyag 
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Shall We Alect Beyond the River? 


“ The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their beads."—Isalau 35: 10. 


E. 8. Rice, by per 
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3 Shall we meet in yonder city, 
Where the towers of crystal shine # 
Where the walls are all of jasper, 
| Built by workmanship divine !— 


4 Where the music of the ransomed 

| Rolls its harmony around, 

} And creation swells the chorus, 
With its sweet, melodious sound ? 
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Where the sur - ges cease to roll? 


5 Shall we meet with many a loved one 
That was torn from our embrace? 
Shall we listen to their voices, 
And behold them face to face * 


6 Shall we meet with Christ our Saviour, 
When He comes to claim His own! 
Shall we know His blessed favor. 
And sit down upon His throne? 


Used by permission: Biglow & Main, New York. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 


— Kid Gloves. 


une (48 Cents 
| the pair. 


NEW SHADES. 
2 BUTTONS “ MONOGRAM ” GLOVES, $1. 
| 3 BUTTONS, “ MONOGRAM” GLOVES. $1.15. 


Our Monogram warranted im every way. 


| CHILDREN’S 1-Button Kid Gloves, 35e. 
2-Button, 75c. 
Catalogue and Price List pouedingee on application. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60; 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., fifth block 


east from the Bowery. 


The Christian Union. 


IN NEW YORK: 
27 PARK PLACE. 


IN BOSTO)] 
GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 309 Washington St 


IN CHICAGO 
T. W. HULBERT, 114 Monroe 8. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: 
W. PAYZANT, 339 Kearney St. 


| Magic Lagtern and 100 Slides for ee 


BK. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo- ~~ ar Slides 
a specialty. First premium at Vien 

Manufacturers of Photographic "Materials. 


HANDKERCHIEFFS, i7e.. | 














y) ) BON TON, or Satin, Cards with name, 20c. 
bt) Mixed, 0c. H. BURGH, Castleton, N. > 





25 tam ce CARDS, all tints, with name, 10c., post 
paid B. HI ISTED, Nassau, Renss. Co. m 


smoke, no ashes. co) sete with oven, 
0.0) ULD’s CAMP. PMEBTING AKER, eco- 
nomical and perfect in operation, with aithen char- 
coal, eoke or r chipe. "3 ion guaranteed. 
CORT, 222 Water St.gNew York 


C'smoxe, UNION om. Soevne— No dust, no 
$ 











THE 


Parisian Flower Co,, 


IMPORTERS, 
are continually receiving 


Vala Le to vane ners S 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
al yr 
in RIC H FRENCH FLOWERS,BRIDAL SETS and 
VKILS, OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMEs, FLORAL 
GARNITURES for Wedding and Evening Cos- 
tumes, “ARRANGED TO ORDER.’ 

VASES and BASKETS FILL ow WITH HAND- 
SOME TROPICAL LEAF- ANTS and PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS A SPECIALTY 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
2S East 14th St. (Four doors west of University 
Place), New York ; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
WANTED All persons who have read my 
double-column advertisement in 


this paper, describing the Steam Washer, er 


Woman’s Hriend,t « send for new terms. 500 000 
have been sold. . TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEW ENG. . NORM TH MU SIC ALI INST.— 
A sea-side music school tor Teachers and Pupils, 
commencing July 20, at E. Greenwich, R. I. Send 
for circulars. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


The Brooklyn Union, 


THE LEADING 





Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 
For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 


patronage there is no better medium than the col 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. 






Great Bargains 


For the BALANCE of the SEASON will be offered 
by 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


in al! their various departments prior tothe taking 
of THEIR HALF-YEARLY INVENTORY, viz.: 


Piain, Fancy & Black Silks, 


Laces, Embroideries, 
and Handkerchiefs, 


Parasols and Umbrellas, 
Summer Shawls, 


Hosiery, 


Neckwear and 
Undergarments, 


Furnishing Coods, 


of every description for 


Ladies, Misses and Children 


Black and Colored 
Crenadines and Cazes, 


Paris Novelties in Costumes, 


Carriage and Reception 
Dresses, 


Traveling Suits, &c. 





Mourning:Coods, 


Attractive Noveities in 
Spring and Summer 
Dress Coods, 


&e., ae. =. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Breadway, cor, 19th 
NEW YORK. 


AT JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's 


Street. 


EIGHT CASES OF 
MEXICAINE AND IRON FRAME 
GRENADINES. 

100 pieces double width 
LUPIN’S FINE DELAINES, 


from 60c. per yard. 


50 PIECES BLACK SILKS 


frem 75c. per yard, 
From Last Week’s Auction Sales. 


AT LOWER PRICES 


than ever before offered at retail. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 








The New Monthly Magazine. 


RECORD xwe YEAR. 


THIRD NUMBER (JUNE) READY TO-DAY. 











Something entirely new and original in the way 
of a Monthly Magazine. Beinga sortof Reference 

rap Book, or as record of every important 
event of any nature that happens in any part of 
the werld, together with a selection of the choicest 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. Edited by FRANK MOORE, of the * Re- 
bellion Record.”’ 





Beautifully printed. large type, fine paper. and 
an elegant Steel Portrait of the most prominent 
person of the month in each Number. 





By far the most attractive and readable high- 
toned monthly magazine ever issued. Sold every 
where, and sent free by mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 


by 
G ; CARLETON & CO., Publishers. 
Madison Square. New York, 








Cheanest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 yoLisa and AM- 
RICA} Bo 1K almost 
given away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
beautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 








No. 41, free. nd stamp. 
Leggat rothers, 3 Veckmen 
St., New York City. 
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Public Opinion. 


‘* THEOSOPHICAL” OBSEQUIES. 
(N. Y. Tribune, May 29. 

A PERFORMANCE came off yesterday after- 
es noon at the Masonic Temple which excited in 
advance much more interest and curiosity than it really 
deserved. The announcement that the ancieut Egyp- 
tian funeral rites would be reproduced was contra- 
dicted by the ‘Theosophical Society,” after it had 
been made the subject of some easy newspaper jocu- 
larity; but the sable triangular cards of invitation, 
whereon was printed in silver the Egyptian Tau (the 
symbol of life) inclosed by double triangles and a ser- 
pent rng, crowned by the ancient Aryan cross (repre- 
senting fire), suggested at least something emblematic 
and ‘oorrespondingly impressive. Allsuch expectations, 
however, were doomed to dire disappointment. The 
services were of the most random and prosaic charac- 
ter, and no imaginative spectator could help pitying 
the corpse which was the subject of them. 

The ouly symbolism was expressed in seven lighted 
candles on the coffin, an hour-glass and some fire in a 
df&sh;: the only unusual feature was a catechism deliv- 
ered by three of the officials, with a few bars of modern 
music between the questions and answers. .. . 
Egypt and ancient Asia have given us many great, im- 
mortal words, but it is hard to detect anything much 
earlier than Swedenborg in what was said yesterday. 
When Col. Olcott stated that Baron Palm first found 
happiness in the lodges of the Indians, and when he 
himself held up the brutal and naked’ fakeers of the 
East as models for Christians who believe in the Atone- 
ment, we can easily measure the depth of his ‘*‘Theoso- 
phy.” It is of a character which might properly be 
communicated by the spirit of *‘Satanta,’’ evoked at 
night by the Eddy brothers among the woods of Ver- 
mont. 

The Theosophical Society is simply a bit of medizval 
Cabbalism ingrafted upon modern Spiritualism, and so 
awkwardly that the two kinds of bark are not united. 
It is another evidence of the fact that the Spiritualists 
are the least spiritual of men on the side of the imag- 
ination. This faculty, in them, has the coarse, crude, 
and awkward character which shows that it has newly 
sprung up out of the ruins of a materialistic unbelief. 
There are a dozen scholars in this city who could have 
furnished them, at short notice, with the outline of a 
symmetrical, truly emblematic, and very imposing 
ceremonial—to say nothing of a creed (if they need 
one) which would embody all that is wise and sublime 
in the old, discarded faiths. As for the form and man- 
ner of funeral rites, our laws justly allow a large lib- 
erty, especially where the former are based on the 
wishes of the deceased and the concurreuce of rela- 
tives and friends. There is nothing in the ** Theosoph- 
ical’’ obsequies either to shock or alarm the general 
sentiment; but at the same time nothing to interest it. 
Unless the members undertake a much profounder 
study of their high-erratic manuscripts their next fu- 
neral will be slimly attended. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF CAMERON. 
(Harper’s Weekly.] 

But what a commentary upon the political 
situation is the whole discussien upon this appoint- 
ment of Mr. ** Don’ Cameron to one of the greatest 
offices of the government! A President is to be nomi- 
nated, and, if that be true which has every probability, 
and which everybody believes to be true, the actual 
Republican President, instead of leaving the nomina- 
tion to the honest and unbiased preference of the 
party, uses the enormous power which has been con- 
fided to him for national purposes and the common 
welfare, to impose his preference upon other Repub- 
licans! So far as the next Presidency is concerned, 
the President is properly a eitizen, with his views and 
hopes like other citizens, but who can use his official 
position to premote them only by an abuse of power. 
The absurd comment that the President means to 
show that he is the head of his party, and the awertion 
that any possible action of this kind tends to harmo 
nize or concentrate the party, is unimportant. The 
injury that has been done to the party, the discord 
that has been introduced, the loss of public approval, 
are largely due to precisely this kind of traneaetion. 
Is the party strengthened, is the Administration hon- 
ored, are the good name and welfare of the country 
truly subserved, by appointments like that of Mr. 
Cameron? In the present political situation, with 
the late Secretary of War impeached for the most 
vulgar bribery, and with the President’s own private 
secretary indicted for criminal conspiracy, with every 
honorable Republican acknowledging his party shame 
and resolving to retrieve its character and restore it 
to public confidence and honer, it seems to us that 
regard for the party which has twice gladly, and 
proudly elected him to the Presidency should have 
prompted the President in making a change in the 
cabinet to aid his party, and not impose upon it a 
burden. In all these matters, however, there is a cer- 
tain impression of the President’s helplessness which 
moves pity rather than indignatien. He has constantly 
given proof of his good impulses and his patriotic pur- 
pose, but not of political courage or centrol. His 
cabinet at this moment is an illustration of his want 





of political mastery. In the Secretaries of State, of 
the Treasury, and the Attorney-General he has coun- 
selors in whom the Republican party and the intelli- 
gent country have unbounded confidence. In such an 
appointment as that of the Secretary of War nothing 
can possibly be discerned but some kind of intrigue. 
Is the President unable to see that if his appointments 
had all been like the first three, and if the same spirit 
had characterized his whole administration, he would 
have retired from office with the same heart-felt ac- 
clamation that greeted his entrance? That he seems 
unable to see it, er that his purpose is unstable, meves 
sympathy and cempassion for a mau whose patriotism 
is beyond suspicion. Moreever, in the presence of 
resolute political gamesters, at a game in which be 
feels his own iguorance and inexperience, be is some- 
what at their mercy. It is not an arepva in which he is 
an actor as much so a victim. 


TEMPERANCE AND POLITICS. 
(The Golden Rule.) 

THE liquor traffic will furnish the basis for the 
next “irrepressible contest” in the politics of the 
United States. The paramount issues of freedom or 
slavery, union or disruption, equal rights or serf sys- 
tem, honesty or repudiation, which have commanded 
the public attention for many years past, will soon all 
be settled. Indeed, but for the currency question, 
and a lurking distrust of the purposes of the Demo- 
cratic party touching the rights of colored citizens, it 
would be difficult to find any important principle on 
which to draw the line of partisan division. 

Merely personal and administrative questions cannot 
long monopolize the public attention in the presence 
of such a momentous and pressing moral issue us is in- 
volved in the liquor traffic. Here is an evil that is de- 
stroyiug the lives of sixty thousand citizens, and causing 
the wicked waste of six hundred millions of dollars, 
yearly; that adds to the burden of taxation tenfold 
more than the sum of all governmental extravagance 
and revenue swindles; that cmpples trade by bad 
debts and prevents useful production by demoralizing 
labor; that causes more than three-fourths of all 
pauperism and crime, neutralizes half the good work 
of educatien, and keeps open four grog shops for every 
chureb in the land; that desolates home, debauches 
manhood, degrades womanbood, imperils youth, and 
is the prolific source of miseries—the operant cause of 
innumerable woes. This evil touches society to its 
infinite harm and loss on every side—religious, moral, 
social, political, economic. It interests every man and 
concerns every woman and child in the land. And 
yet we are told that it has ‘no place in politics!” . .. 
Politics has interfered pretty effectually with the 
“twin relics of barbarism ”’ in this country; and In- 
temperance—in some respects a greater evil than 
either—will yet find the reforming moral forces of 
Christianized human nature, reinforced and aided by 
the popular will expressed by the ballot box, uniting 
for its overthrow. 


THE VINDICATION OF CHARLES O’'CONOR. 
[N. Y. World.) 

THE vindication of Charles O’Conor is com- 
plete, as everybody felt sure it would be. It is, as the 
judges chosen by the Bar Association say, a piece of 
good fortune that the charge came to light during Mr. 
O’Conor’s life-time. If it had been trumped up after 
his death there might be nobody left behind him with 
zeal and skill enough to sift it and show that there was 
nothing in it. Certainly there would be nobody whose 
demand for a tribunal aud a trial would have been so 
instantly granted as that which was made by Mr. 
O’Conor himself. If be had died before the charge 
was made it might thus have remained a cloud upon 
his memory, while now it has been completely blown 
away from his reputation, and there is no chance that 
the most unscrupulous scandal-monger will ever try 
to revive it, although there would always be men 
enough to swallow greedily anything which tended to 
show that their betters were really no better than 
themselves. The fact that Mr. O’Conor bas himeclf 
been able to meet and refute the charge is thus a piece 
of good fortune, because such a reputation as Mr. 
O’Conor’s is as much a public as a private possession. 
Those who put afloat the scandalous story without any 
proper inquiry or investigation are vone the less 
blamable because the story is exploded. The author 
of the story, the spousor of it, and the publisher of it, 
must now accept that public contempt which they 
tried in vain to turn upon Mr. O’Conor. 





WHAT ARE BRISTOW’S QUALIFICATIONS? 
[Nation.) 

WHETHER Mr. Bristow is or is not heartily in 
favor of a new civil service system or not (sic), we are 
pot as yet fully informed. He may be said to be in favor 
of * civil-service reform,’ and yet not satisfy the needs 
of the time, because the phrase civil-service reform is 
used in different senses by different people. As Messrs. 
Conkling and Morton use it—for they too use it—it 
mef&ns what they call “putting none but good men in 
office’’—that is, appointing nobody who is not well 
recommended by Senators and Representatives 
friendly to the Administration. We have, however 
bad abundant experience of this kind of reform, and 
it is because the country is not satisfied with it that 
there is any movement in favor of Mr. Bristow at all. 

We think, therefore, his friends ought to let the 





country know a little more clearly where he stands on 
this point. We feel quite sure be would, if elected to 
the Presidency, not tolerate fraud or corruption in 
any shape wherever he could see them, and would 
enforce a better accountability and more circumspect 
behavior among his immediate subordinates and 
triends than we have lately witnessed in Washington ; 
but this would give us no security as to the vast field 
which his eye could not reach, and in which he would 
be dependent, as General Grant is, on the honor and 
honesty of others. The machinery of this Government 
has become much too extensive and complicated to be 
kept in order by the eye of an “enlightened despot” 
or by a Cesar or Providential man of any kiud. The 
test of Mr. Bristow’s fitness to represent the reform 
sentiment of the country would seem to be his readiness 
to urge upon Congress such legislation as may be 
necessary to establish tenure of office during good 
behavior, and the adoption of a proper system of 
qualification for office and of pay and promotion. If 
he will bind himself to advocate these, and at the same 
time to resume the exercise of the appointing power 
as given to the President by the Constitution, and 
refuse to allow members uf Congress to use the public 
service as a means of rewarding their personal ad- 
herents, he is what the country needs as a candidate, 
and what the reform sentiment, if there be anything 
substantial or practical about it, is seeking for. But if 
he has not nerve enough for this, and is simply another 
patriotic man with good intentions who will reform 
the civil service if the politicians will let him, but if 
they will not let him will manage it in their way; or 
if he bus no general ideas at all with regard to reform, 
but thinks it meaus simply the substitution now and 
again of **good men” for ** bad men,’? when things 
reach such a pass as to become intolerable, not only 
would nothing be gained by electing bim but much 
would be lost. But upon all these points we confess 
we know uothing. We desire and wait for infor- 
mation. 

It cannot be too distinctly remembered that the 
failure of a reform movement is a worse thing on the 
whole than the prolongation of bad government. As 
long as respectable citizens think they can mend 
matters if they try, this very confidence is a powerful 
instrument of improvement. When it has been lost, 
or greatly impaired by failure, changes for the better 
become much more difficult, because when the good 
become more apathetic the bad grow more confident. 


BNGLISH COMMENTS ON THE CENTENNIAL. 
(Daily News.) 

The Special telegram from Philadelphia, which 
we publish this morning, gives a full account of the 
opening of the great Centennial Exhibition in that city 
yesterday. The ceremony was successful in all re- 
spects, and the account our correspondent gives of the 
building, of its surroundings, and of the vast collection 
of works of art and industry it contains shows the 
completeness with which the schemg bas been carried 
out. * * * The Philadelpbia Exhibition is an ap- . 
propriate celebration of the centenary of the existence 
of the vation, The event which happened in the Penn- 
sylvania capital a hundred years ago was rather the 
resolve to create a new Government than the actual 
birth of a nation; but it was a resolve that has been 
worthily sustained, and has had astonishing results. 
It was the act ofa group of Englisbmen, filled with the 
spirit and sustained by the traditions of English free- 
dom. Of all the things which Englishmen bave doue, 
the creation of the American Republic is one of the 
noblest and greatest, and there is a certain appro- 
priateness in keeping its ceutenary in the fashion 
cbosen. The hundred years have been distinguished 
by the progress of art and manufacture, and, as the 
Exhibition shows, the progress has been universal. 
The industrial era of modern civilization is itself 
scarcely as old as American nationality; and the two 
have grown together. The astonishing progress of the 
United States themselves, the quick growth of their 
cities and peopling of their territories, are but the most 
striking manifestations of a development which has 
been gving on all over the world, but especially in En- 
glish-speaking countries. An exhibition which 
attempts ip some degree to mark the point to which 
this industrial development of the modern world has 
reached nay therefore serve toremind Americans that, 
wlule they have been making progress ata rate un- 
exampled in bistory, other nations have been doing 
the same, and that they have only partaken of the 
general movement of the modern world. The United 
States stand alone in being able, in this definite way, 
to keep the first centenary in their history. There is 
something essentially modern in this ability to date 
their birth as a pation trom a particular year. Most 
nations have but dim traditions of their youth. The 
German Empire and the French Republic are among 
thé youngest born of European governments, but 
they are rather changes of form in old institutions 
than the setting up of a new vational existence. 


[Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Ir would perhaps be a little invidious to say 
much at present on ‘the weak point in this great as- 
semblage of manufactures, but it is not impossible 
that the Americans may see in it reasons for believing 
that their protectionist policy is not as favorable to 
their manufacturers as they have imagined; and they 
will certainly learn something of the price they are 
paying to support the protected interests. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Financial. 








From Monday, May 29, to Saturday, 
June 3. 


The Financial Situation in New York.— 
The temporary activity which was communicated 
to business last week by the presence of many 
large dry-goods buyers, has not increased the de- 
mand for meney: call loans, on Government bonds 
as collaterals, have beem made as low as two per 
cent.; prime commercial paper has been in demand 
at 4@5 per cent. The banks continue to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds, trying to do so ip small lots and 
quietly, to avoid the advance which a noticeable 
demand would prevoke. Sound savings banks are 
hoping that deposits will decrease; while they are 
paying depositors six per cent. interest,the de- 
mand for money is so small that they are obliged 
to invest largely in bonds on which the interest, 
calculated on the investment, seldom exceeds five 
percent. Railroad bonds are in demand at rather 
better prices; State bonds are inactive. Specula- 
tive stocks have been active,with increasing prices, 
owing toa general disposition among large opera- 
tors to “ cover their shorts,” preparatory to drop- 
ping business for the summer. Owing toa more 
active shipment of provisions and cotton to Eu- 
rope, foreign exchange has been plenty, and the 
demand for gold has been reduced, carrying the 
priee with it. No new national banks have been 
organized during the week, though there is no legal 
restriction to such organization. Speculation in 
cotton and grain has been very active during the 
week, although the@ has not been a Eurvpean 
demand to justify #. 

Financial Quetatiens—Gold.— 

Monday, Wednesday, 
M May 31. 


Saturday 

June 3. 
saathbeosabeensh 112% 
B.79 


Gold 
Legal Tenders..... 88.40 ........ 
Bids for G@ovesamens Bonds.— 


5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20, 1868, 






Fives, 1881, r.. 
Fives, 1881, c....... 
Currency sixes..... 


Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 8 days. 
- +. 4.87 4@4.883¢ 4.895¢@4.90 


<n for State Bonds. 


London Prime Bankers. 














—- N.Y. do coup. 105% 
— N.Y. 6s,G.L. 1891... 118 
- M4 
_- 60 
- - & 
_ . 
. - . 45 
z= 7s, new bonds. — — 
do %,indorsed... — ~ 
do is, gold bonds _ _ 
ndiana 5s.......... = a ° .s © 
* LL. coup. 68, "77..... 108 do 38.T.,classl... — 
- 6s, gm er 18% do 8.T.,class2... — 
War loan....... 08} do 8. *y class 3... — 
ALE 6B....000. 1 Ohio 6s, > 108 
Louisana 6s......... — do 6s, "86. . 18 
Louisiana N.B..... R. I. 68..... - 
a. ‘f ee 8.C. - 
La. 7s, Penitent’rys. ‘igs 
La, 6s, L. B......... 34 
La. $s, L. B........- _ 
La, 8s, L. B. 1875 a 
- _ 
4. 78, consol’d..... 66 35 
Mich. 68, '78-'79..... oo Non-fundable.... — 
Go 6s. "83......... — Tenn. 6s, old........ 4 

GO F6, Wh. coccesce — do 68, new,. 42% 
Mo. 68, due '76...... 43 
doe do Wscceses 30 
do OP "Wliscans - 
L’g bds, due ._ = 
Funding b. ’94-5.. _ do consol........ 73 
Asytam oF U. e. "92." 105 do ex. mat.coup — 
H. & st. J., '76...... 102% do consol., 2d se. — 
H. & St. J., "36 baeoee 10444 do deferred.. 7 
H. & 8t. J., '87....... 104% ~D. of Co.3, = i924. 9 

N.Y.R. B’y Loan... 105 a | Ce OX 


Bids for R. R. poy 


Albany & Susq., lst — 6.65. 1..0.f 
do 2d. 107% C. & Tol.s.f 
do n.b 
do 1 con. K _— P 

Bost. H. & E.. st m 304 
do uar. 

Bur. C. tap. inn. 





iat 78. 6 40% 
Ches. & O. 6s, Ist.. L. 8. Div. b. 








Chie. S Annee, s. f.. in 
do- Ism.. 119 
do Ine... 101 
L. & Mo. 
os Tedack, <u 1 nist 102 
B. & Mibiseces 
“ B. & ©. con. M.7s 110X 
C. Kk. L. & Pac...... 10% 
do 8. f. Inc. 6s, '% 
C. of N. J., Ist, new. 110% 
do st conv... 1 
do con,conv. 100% — do 7s, 76...... 
Lehigh & W.con... 9 N. ¥ “o.8ti., sist Mit 17 
Am.Dock Simp» 99 nt do ist M.C 
St. 2d . R. 7s, 2dm. ’85.. < 113 
73-10 98 ao lst m.7s.c. — 
do istm.,8s,P.D — do do %s,r. — 
do Iistm., . D 102% No. M. Ist........... 
do doL&MD MX Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. 
do do L&D 88% do do con..... 1 
do do C.&M % do do 2dcons 71% 
do consol. 8.F.. 89 C. P.goldb.......... - 
do 2d mort....... — C.P., San Jo. b’ch. 91 
Cc. & N. W.,S. F..... 106% C. P. Cal. & Ore. 1st — 
do int. 102y% «CC. P. L. Grant b’ds. 93% 
do cons. b.. 102% West. Pac. bon 9944 
do . B UO. PRG. Ib...0.000 104% 
do Ist. m.... 104% $e land grants, 73 99 
do CGD a «GRD, Bivccscsiccss 89 
do 89 =o. , 3, ‘R. b. of Mo. — 
Pen. ist. m. co 100 P.R. Of Mo., Ist m. 92% 
lowa Mid., 1 - do 2a m.... 78 
1. & Chi — P.Ft. W.&C. Ist... 119% 
Chic. & Mil. Ist. _- do do ~ 110 
Win. & St. P. Ist -_ do do 3d.. 104 
do — Clev. sr. con.s.f. — 
€.C.C. &I. Istis.s.f — do @h..... 10414 
do con.M —- CC.& t c See 45 
Del. k. & W. — R.,W.& Og.c.ist.. — 
do Ja, C.. —- s.L&l »ist.... 101 
Mor. } oe Ist. m.. 114 do oO _ 
Ledionee — Alt. &T.H., Ist m. 107 
$o ee do 2dpref...... 91% 
do 7s, "71... 105% do 2d, Ine...... — 
do Ist con.gold: — Tol. P.& W.,E.D.. 90 
Erie, Ist M., Ex.... 109 W.D. 75 
do ' 2d, 7s, 1879..... 10234 o Wm. — 
do , 78, > % do ce. 78... — 
do 4th, 7s, ’80..... 99% Tol.&Wab.,Istext.. 91 
do ist St. L. div — 


do 5th, 7s, "88..... 108 
Long Dock bonds.. 104% 





B. HF OE. m7 — do E. B'ds..;.... _ 
L Bds. — do con, ¢........ 35 
H.& st. Te di Pisccsn — Ti. &8.1L,lstm 50 
do “ds conv. 76% Han. & Nap., Ist — 
Dub. s Sons, Istm 106 §=6Gt. W., Ist, '88...... 91 
24 D 1 Oo 2d,m. — 
Cedar P. & M., = 86% Han. & C.M.lstm. — 
Ind. 2. &W., int. 2 . & Tol. ist 90..... 
5 est. U. B., 1900 C. 99% 
Mich. So. 7 p.e. 3d. . wi do BOR. veces BB 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 





For the week ending June 3, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week 36,692 packages ; 
exports, 1,036 packages. Receipts have been very 
heavy,and prices are 2@5c. lower, with consider- 
able stock accumulating and left over unsold. 
The grass crop is so far remarkably abundant, and 
the flow of milk large. Prices are now down to an 
export value. English shippers are buying, and at 
the ruling low prices there looks to be quite an 
old-fashioned export business. We quote finest 
creamery and high flavored dairy make, 25c.; grass 
make State dairy firkins and tubs, 22@25c.; North- 
ern counties State Welch butter per ice car, 
20@22c.; yellow grass-make Western, repacked, 
15@18e.; common off color fodder-butter, 12@15c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 42,434 boxes; 
exports, 29,116 boxes. Gold, 112%—Cable, 53 shil- 
lings; 11¥c. may possibly be queted as an extreme 
top, but 11K@l1e. covers most transactions in 
finest cheese, and in seconds there is a wide range 
in price. There is a duty of 4c. gold per pound on 
the importation of Canada butter into the United 
States. This fact may have been lost sightof or 
forgotten by dairymen, but its influence upon the 
production of cheese in Canada has been none the 
less effective ; it has been a premium of not less 
than 25 per cent. upon the make of Canadian 
cheese, has developed the Associated Cheese Fac- 
tory system in Canada and throws the bulk of 
Canadian milk into sharp competition with us in 
the great English cheese markets. It has been 
suggested that these facts are worth nothing, and 
that whether this duty is a benefit or a detriment 
to dairy interests should be thoroughly canvassed. 
We quote State factory, finest quality, 11y@ll\c.; 
State factory, fair to choice, l0@I\ Ic. ; State factory, 
partly skimmed ,8@10c.; State factory, flat skimmed, 
2@5e. 

Eggs.—We quote near-by marks, per dozen, 
R@lic.; Canadian, Western, and Southern, 10@12. 


Beeswax.—Pure wax per ®., is worth 35\@36e. 


Beans.—We quote: per bush., (62m.,) medium, 
$1.10@$1.20; marrows, $1.60@$1.70. 


Tallow, per b., 34%@8c. 


Dried Apples.—We quote N. Y. State or South- 
ern quarters, 9@10c. ; N. Y. State sliced, 94@10e. 


Maple Sugar is about done; the price is now 
8@9e. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the * Rockdale,”’ Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 














We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are —— at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to a) ey i > prea with invest- 
ments in Government 

We also buy and sell Coun and GOLD COUPONS 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY an 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT We receive de- 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1 1,600 to 000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, AWA, on balances 
averaging over oF $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never losta dollar. We 
Ray the interest pro mptly. semi-annually, in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is ya ever tosee. Her prosperity is now 
certain. for particulars. Refereftces in 
every State in the Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN 

&#™ Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monda: Evenings 5to7. 
ssets—Over Twelve at on Dollars. 
Surpius—Over One Million Doll 
Six per cent. econ allowed. 
Books in English, French and Germ: 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. Oe HAINE ES. Pres’t. 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A wy ey t- list, numbering 8,129, with a Gazetteer 
correct ate, of all towns and cities in which 














New wregane pers are published; historical and statis- 
tical sketches of the Great Newspaper Establish- 
ments; illustrated with numerous engravings of 
the principal pewepaper. buildings. BooK OF 
300 P. ust issu Mailed. post paid, to any 
address for . Appl ty, (inclosing price) to SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF THE NEWSPAPER PAVILION, Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or American News 
Company,N.Y. Every Advertiser needs it. 


OFKFRKICE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1875. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist genuery, 1875, to 3lst De- 


igen cnakn ceuniiepaties ton $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on ‘Police jes not marked off 
rrr 2,455,372 87 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 8, 295, 304 75 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875...... 
Losses pee during the same 
See $2.7 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ 


$6,123,134 68 
12,058 05 


PATA 2 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
City, Bank and other Stocks. $10,314,940 00 


Stock, 
Loans secured ~ | Stocks, and otherwise 2,544,200 00 
Real Estate anc "267,000 00 


Bonds and —p = : ages 
air 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims 








due the Company, estimated at..... 54 087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 360 50 
oo Ee err are . 402 40 

Total Amount of Assets........... $16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First a pe pt hn next, from which date 
all interest oe The certificates to 
pe produced at th oy payment. and cancelled. 

»0n certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
any the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. WEBB 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
» . BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 


J. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
HENRY COIT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, | RoBT. B. MINTURN, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 


JOSIAH O. Low 

WILLIAM E. DopGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 

wy 7 F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND, 

JAMES Low, JOHN ELLIO 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HU TCHINSON. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 


Continental Ins. Co., 


Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 108 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . 1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1976, 2,845,165 i4 
Liabilities, . . 237,620 6! 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
_CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. = 


AIR WORK, — Invisible Hair Work at 

CAMERON’S old establishment, 427 FULTON 
STREET, BROOKLYN. Ladies’ [lusive Crimp 
Front Pieces, Half Wigs, &c. Gents’ Toupees 
and Wigs, the perfection of art. Only first-class 
work made and at the most reasonable prices. 
An immense stock ef long Hair Braids. every 
shade andcolor. Those who appreciate first-class 
work should give us acall. Opposite Pierrepont 
street. Brooklyn. 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Mr. Kilburn will be in constant attendance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transactany busi- 
ness. 


E. & | «& G. HOOK « HASTINGS, 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ADAM T. oes, 
HORACE GRA 

EDMUND W. "Conures, 




















Boston. 


Fine Plated Silver Ware, 


TRIPLE PLATED. 





To be Sold*at Great Reduction, 


Retail Prices. Sold for 
1. KNIVES, Tea and Table..... $5 00 per doz. $3 4 





2 “Fish, Eng’d, gold lined 4 of each 3 00 
3. - Be . 4 

4. “ Butter" eee per pair < 
4 “ Crumb“ o 0 00 3 0 
6. FORKS, possess Gothic eooece 12 50 per doz. 7 30 
7 j}““ Medium © esses 450 8 00 
8. able Oval seebeesesed 15 00 sa 8 25 
9. SPOONS, Tea, MAEB woccccecces 6 we 3 25 
readed...... 7 00 - 350 
LL. = QUEER .rcccsccecs 72% a 375 
12. rn Dessert, OS eS 11 00 ye 5 50 
13. ig other styles.12 50 ” 6 25 
4. = Table, plain Tage 13 00 = 6 50 
15. po other ayes i4 DO =e 7 
16. - per pair 10 
1%. Se . * 100 
18. ad . 6 50 per doz. 3 25 
19. NUT PICK 7 3 75 
20. ICE PITCHERS. -812 00 to $20 00 =$8 00 to $12 00 
21. CAKE BASKETS..500to 1500 300to 800 
22. onitive DISHES.400to 1000 38440to 600 
23. CHII LD ee 200 12% 
a. “  gold-lined....3 0 2 00 


Any of the above mentioned articles will be sent 
n receipt of the sum in the right hand column. 

the goods are all perfectly new, still in the fac- 
tory, and warranted to be as represented. 

Prices of any — articles not mentioned in 
the above list will be sent upon application. 

Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order or Registered tter. Currency sent 
by mail is at the risk of the a Address 





FRANK JENKIN 
Box 5656, 24 Murray St., tow York City. 


Special Announcement! 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


JUNE 


Stra we G 00 d S 
IMMENSE. SACRIFICE | 


£80 Gonem BROWN CHIP HATS, 75 cents; formerly 


#2 
300 dozen BLACK CHIP Bon, 6 centsgo #150. § 
1,000 dozen WHLTE CHIP HATS, $1 to & BO. 
LEGHORKN HATS hat 4 
ENGLISH WALKING H 
New Designs in FANCY ‘BRAIDS. 


SASIL RIBBONS. 


6-inch SASH RIBBONS, all colors, 40 cents; all silk. 
j-inch SASH RIBBONS, all c olors, 60 cents; all silk. 
200 cartons FANCY SASHES cents yar: 

300 cartons FANCY SASHES, 5J cents to $2 yard. 
Modo zen ROMAN SASHES, 24 yards, $159, worth 


200 oxen FANCY SASHES, $2 to $5. 
Soft SLLK SASHES in all shades. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


,9, 12, 16 to 20, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TRIMMINC SILKS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, 


- 














Will offer on MONDAY an immense stock of 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
2,000 Montures, from 75c. to $2.50. 


LACE CoOOoss. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE 


THREAD LACE. 
Special attention given to MADE-UP LACE 
GOODS. 


CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUFFLINGs in endless variety. 


4 - , , * 
LACH TIES 
FANCY TIES. 
New patterns in NETTED TIES 
2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from 15 cents to 
25 cents. 
1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
31 cents, splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 


In all the newest shades. 














BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and selected with special care 
for first-class retail trade. 

Will offer on Monday, 200 CANOPY-TOP PAR- 
ASOLS at $2 50, worth th $4. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 


A.T.Stewart& Co. 


WILL CONTINUE 
PRESENT WEEK 
BARGAINS IN 


Llama Lace Goods, 


CONSISTING OF 
Jackets, Capes, 
Fichus and 
Polonaise, 


The BEST MAKES. NEWEST SHAPES, and in 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT. 





to OFFER DURING the 
EXTRAORDINARY 


SPECIALTIES in this CLASS OF GOODS at 


Less than. Half Original Cost. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 
10th Streets. 


MITH’S CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT.—The 
. most HEALTHFUL and DELICLOUS ARTI- 
CLE OF FOOD made from WHEAT. Sold by ry 
Grocers. Address F. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N 


Y.. for circulars. - adiies _ 
RESULT 





THE 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


r. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 


For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 





Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Copigs, 15 CTs,; PER HUNDRED, $10, 
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Farm and Garden. 








THE THEORY OF PROF. STOCKBRIDGE. 
FURTHER CORRECTIONS. 


HERE are some discrepancies in the new sys- 
tem of chemical fertilizing that seem to have es- 
caped attention,though too important to beoverlooked. 
In the formula for 50 busbels of Indian corn, as cited in 
the New England Farmer of May 6, the chemical ele- 
ments are given in the followivg proportions: Nitro- 
gen, 64 lbs.; potash, 77 lbs.; phosphoric acid, 31 ]bs.; 
while ig the formula for 65 bushels, as prescribed for 
Dr. Sturtevant, the quantities are as follows: nitrogen, 
72.7 ibs.; potash, 96 lbs.; phosphoric acid, 36 ibs. But 
these amounts do not by any means harmonize when 
compared with the yields for which they are intended. 
If the quantities given for 50 bushels are right, then 
those given for 65 bushels are all of them deficient. 
The following statement shows the proper correction: 
For 50 bush. For 65 bush. For 65 bush. 
As given. As corrected. 
Nitrogen, 72 ibs., should be 83 lbs. 
Potash, 77 Potash, 96 - 100 ** 
Phos. acid, 31 ** Phos. acid, 36 * a 40 * 
There are several other important errors in some of 
the experiments reported, which I propose to consider 
hereafter. If the theory is ever to be of any real value 
to farmers, the sooner and the more rigorously it is 
scrutinized the better it will.be for all concerned. 


Nitrogen, 64 lbs. 


SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZING. 

THE following paper on this subject was read 
before the New York Farmers’ Club, at the Tuesday 
meeting, by Conrad Wilson: 

To supply tbe soil with plant-food of the right kiud, 
in the right proportion, aud in the best condition for 
immediate effect, is to-day the greut problem of our 
husbandry. Earnest farmers are every where discuss- 
ing this question, and earnest thinkers in buth hemi- 
spheres are endeavoring to solve it. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that public interest is excited on a subject so 
important; forthe man who liberally feeds hisgrowing 
crops is at the same time feeding his own household, 
and helps to feed the humaurace. There are at the 
present time two leading systems of fertilizing that 
divide the attention of farmers on either side of the 
Atlantic. Both of these theories are of chemical ori- 
gio, and consequently both of them find some prejudice 
to encounter among practical men. The system of 
Prof. Ville, introduced some years ago in France, and 
still gaining adherents both there and here, is evidently 
the parent of the more recent theory proclaimed by 
Prof. Stockbridge, of Massachusetts. Though both 
methods are sound in their first principles, and each 
claims to be, and is, tosome extent, an improvement 
on former methods, yet when the formulas of each are 
analyzed, aud the net results examined, it will be 
found that the yield per acre and the cost per bushel 
do not thus far warrant the claims put forth, nor sat- 
isfy the expectations of practicalmen. The theory of 
Prof. Stockbridge, though differing essentially on 
some points from that of Prof. Ville, has one point of 
resemblance. They both claim that chemical fertiliz- 
ers are sufficient for all the purposes of farming, and 
capable of better results than animal duug. Whether 
the time has yet come to dispense with barn- 
yard manure is, to say the least, very doubtful, 
and it will require the clearest kind of evidence to 
convince farmers of this fact. The contrast on some 
points between these systems is not easy to reconcile, 
and yet is too important to be overlooked. Though 
both methods have given in certain cases encouraging 
results, yet some of the formulas of each are a stand- 
ing protest against those of the other. For example, 
in the formula laid down by Prof. Ville for an acre ot 
corn no nitrogen is given beyond tbe small proportion 
contained in the nitrate of potash, while in the New 
England formula the sulphate of ammonia amounts to 
320 pounds, equal to 64 pounds of nitrogen. The fol- 
lowing comparative view of the cost per acre for the 
fertilizers, as applied to wheat and corn, presents one 
point of direct and positive interest to farmers: 

: Cost per acre. 


Formulas of Prof. Ville........ ....... j For wheat...... $23 46 


1 For corn........ 24 47 
Stockbridge formulas................. ; A wont bracane 7. o 


There is, however, one difference to be noticed here. 
The formulas of Prof. Stockbridge are intended for a 
defiaite gain of 25 bushels in the case of wheat and 50 
bushels in the case of corn, while the French formulas 
are simply for a maximum crop, which in wheat is 
claimed to be 44 bushels or over, but for corn 1s not 
stated; though by analogy, and judging from the data 
furnished, it may be assumed for the present at 70 
bushels. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of the Stock- 
bridge method. The precision of the figures indicates 
the great confidence of the author, and shows that he 
has at least the courage of his opinions. But the mere 
question of increased yield from fertilizers, which 
Prof. Stockbridge seems to consider the only essential 
thing, is not so regarded by practical farmers. It is 


doubtless important, but not by any means conclusive. 
To add 50 bushels to a given yield way be profitable or 
not, according to its cost. But the real question is, 
how does the extra product affect the cost per bushel 
for the whole crop? The true way to test the value 





of the theory is to add the extra yield produced by 
fertilizers to the normal yield, or yield without ma- 
nure, aud then calculate the cost per bushel for the 
total crop. If, then, we take the average yield with- 
out manure for New England at fifteen bushels per 
acre for wheat, aud twenty-five bushels for corn, there 
still remains the charge for plant-tood drawn from 
the soil by these normal crops, to be added to the cost 
of fertilizers applied. Now, if we take the cost of 
plant-food, including both these factors, and add the 
other expenses, according to the data furnished by 
Prof. Ville for the wheat crop, and for the corn crop 
according to the data furni&hed by Dr. Sturtevant in 
his paper on ‘**Chemical Corn Growing,”’ it will be 
found that the best results which can fairly be claimed 
for the systems, on a geueral average, are as follows: 

For Wheat—By the French method, 44 bushels per acre, at 
seventy-seven cents per bushel; by the Stockbridge method, 
40 bushels per acre, at eighty-seven cents per bushel. 

For Corn—By the French method, 70 bushels per acre, at 
fifty-five cents per bushel; by the Stockbridge method, 75 
bushels per acre, at sixty-four cents per bushel. 

It is true that Prof. Stockbridge bas reported a corn 
crop in which be applied fertilizers for 50 bushels aud 
optained a yield of 94 bushels, and in this crop he 
claims that the extra 50 bushels cost but forty-one 
cents per bushel. But Lhave shown in the New England 
Farmer that, even admitting the forty-one cents per 
bushel as to the extra yield, the cost of the entire crop 
would still be at the rate of fifty cents per bushel, 
while in fact it would be easy to show that this forty- 
one cents does not cover the whole cost of the extra 
yield. But it further appears that the method of Prof. 
Stockbridge is very unequal iv its effect on the protit 
of different crops. When applied to potatoes or cab- 
bages it gives far better results than in the case of 
either corn or wheat. It is claimed, for example, that 
the formula for potatoes wiil increase the yield by 100 
bushels at a cost of $312, which would be at the rate of 
twelve cents per bushel, while for cabbages two for- 
mulas have been published, one of which makes the 
cost $9 50 per tou, and the other makes it about 36. If 
the latter is correct it would bring the cost per pound 
to about one-fourth of a cent. Now, these are results 
that are really worth testing, for if they can be dem- 
onstrated, they are sufficient to give a new interest 
to the theory and to crown with luster the name of its 
author. Butso far as relates to any results yet proved 
in regard to either corn or wheat the case does not at 
present look encouraging. A cost of fifty cents per 
bushel for corn, as shown in the trial of Prof. Stock- 
bridge, or even of forty-three cents, as in the trial 
crop of Dr. Sturtevant, are results frequently surpassed 
by successful farmers, and not of sufficient value to 
give importance to the theory. 

MISCELLANEOUS USES OF CORN. 

THOUGH the principal value of maize is due to 
its uutrilive property, and its highest importance lies 
in the amount and quality of the food it supplies, 
there are yet otber and various economical purposes 
for which the several! parts of it have been found to be 
well adapted. 

PAPER AND CLOTH. — Many attempts have been 
made, with various success, to use the fiber of corn iu 
the manufacture of paper. The attempt, however, in 
this country, has not thus far been very successful. 
But in Austria a process was discovered a few years 
since for making a superior article of corn-fiber paper 
of various grades and fine texture. Though the ex- 
pense of the process and other causes obstructed fora 
while its general introduction, it is still probable that 
further improvement and the reduction of cost will 
yet bring the article into extensive use. 

DISTILLATION.—This cereal bas also, like some other 
of the best gifts of the Deity, been perverted to base 
and injurious uses. In some parts of the West it is 
employed in the manufacture of high wines and whis- 
key. But though the amount consumed by the dis- 
tiller appears large in the abstract, it is yet relatively 
small, and dwindles to insignificance when viewed in 
counection with the vast quantities absorbed by other 
and better uses. 

GREEN MANURE.— For soils deficient in vegetable 
mould plowing iu green crops is found by experience 
to be very useful. When corn is used for this purpose 
it supplies the precise material needed, and in quanti- 
ties that®cannot fail to prove effective. Buckwheat 
and clover are also used for this purpose; but corn 
supplies a larger amount of vegetable matter, and is 
often preferred on that account. 

MATTREssES.— The busks of corn are frequently 
turned to a useful account, by farmers and others, in 
making mattresses, for which they are said to answer 
exceedingly well, and are highly commended by 
many who have tried them, on the score of economy 
and durability as well as comfort. 

CorN AS FuEeL.—In some parts of the West where 
corn is abundant and fuel expensive farmers some- 
times find it convenient, as well as economical, to use 
their surplus crop in feeding their fires. In coal re- 
gions and well-wooded countries this necessity may 
not arise. But there are sections of the West where 
distance from fuel and the absence of railroads make 
it difficult to procure ordinary fuel at anything like 
ordinary prices. 

It is fortunate for the farmer in such cases that In- 
dian corn can be produced at such a rate of cost, and 
in such abundance, that the surplus over and above 
all other requirements is sufficient to insure a warm 
and cheerful hearth through the long winter evenings. 











Publisher's Department. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 7, 1876. 





EX PIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSGRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











COUNTRY VISITORS. 

Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. i 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s.; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 








BOSTON OFFICE, 

THE Boston office of the Christian Union is re- 
moved to No. 309 Washington St., aud is in charge 
of Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co., who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and advertisements. 
The offiee is centrally located and very convenient 
to all. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MoNEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 








TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purposé, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 








RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VoutuMEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser’s expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 





FILE AND BINDER. 

WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient, 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder 
(Hutchinson’s patent), which will hold one volume 
of the Christian Union, for $1.50; sent by mail, - 
postage prepaid. 
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RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money bas 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
tbe desired, three cents or a postaye stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, etc., kno et ‘e the pups er since 
ENRE 


LAE are made at “THE M 
* West TROY, N. New PELL 
Hountings. BO ctalogues Sree. No agencies.” 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Tt” lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKE ss iw, FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1687. 
Superior Bells of Co! rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
~ tories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Fast Second St. Cincinnati. 















ARVING, 


_STANDARIF 





























lee AGENTS, WANTEDO 
pEND FOR PRICE LIST 


RVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 
9265 BROADWAY W.Y.” 


721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA, 
t IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
‘ALES 











THE 


STANDARD. 


R.R. TRACK, HAY, COAL SCALES. 


SCALES 


For Miners’ Use, 
Stores, Mills, Wharves, 
Elevators and Crain Warehouses. 
Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer. 


Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, All Sizes. 


Coffee and Drug Mills, Letter Presses, &c. 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 
FAIRBANKS &Co., 16 Baltimore St., Baltimore,Md. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 93 Main St., Buffaio, N. hf 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 338 Broadway, Albany, g. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 403 St. Paul St., A 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 34 King Wm. St., London, Eng. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall. Phila., Pa 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 111 Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 129 Walnut St., Cin., O. 
FAIRBANKS,MOKSE & CO. ,182 Superior St.,Clev'd.O. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 48 Wood St., Pittsburg. 
FA —=— — MorsE & Co., 5th and ‘Main Sts. 

JOUIsV 
FatRBaNnus & Co., 302 and 304 Washington Av., St. 


Louis. 
F AIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS: 


E.&T. FAIRBANKS &CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N. Y. 








CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER »0x0 1 


How he Jour- AGENTS 
=<MUMMIE eee : 
Town. 
Jireulars ont 
Terms, Addres 


sere 4 Row 
Rishest a 
BLISHING CO.. Hartford. Ct.. Chicago. M1.. Cinn. Obw 


on rit yeld tings 


Agenta wanted tor 4 new, permanent, ana respecta- 
ble business, in which any active man or woman can easi- 
ly make &S to #10 aday = who had never 

ANY assed before made @7.50 in 
he ur; by ay are agen’ 
ticulars fi 
er, 69 


Par- 

2 re 0 joo. A at + ree. ©. 
» Ma 

—— “ Duane st., x7 “We know C. A. 

Cle; o be reaponsible and he 

le, and thi -4. he gy pee 


ge inducements."—J. ¥. Weekly Sun, April 19, 1876, 


GENTS WANTED for the New Historical 

Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and Graphic Hist. ry of American pioneer 
Life 100 years ago. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and sports. A buok for old and 
young. Notadull page. Nocompetition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Llustrated circu- 
lars free. J. C. McCurdy & Co., 268. 7th 8t.,Phila., Pa. 


ELIZA |! 


















CE T! ANT for the new 
Bos en} sa nore young" ’s 
2000 already sold. 


yes No.9. 5 sent free, 








Clim eaters Cor ogo ee ties? 
YOUNG.|¢"'m Bact se 


A MON TH. —Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
first-class. 


$250 Address — ; ; 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Particulars sent free 


ar di ‘ s h $1 
$5 to $20 Fe.Esthome, Semploe worth, st 


G2! A MONTH,— Agents wanted. 24 best 
»e \() selling articles in the world. One sum apie 

de 

a day at bom, Agents wanted. 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit.) 
$1 2: terms free, TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 
FINELY 


Outfit and 
x (Os PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 
e 


ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
w anted. 





Marble, snowflakes, Scroll, Damask. 
tc. We have over styles. Agents 
d. A. iH. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


#40 Agent's profits a week. New novelties & _— 
mos. Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co.,N.Y.€ 








L  ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
J town. Address Ellis Man’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 








And Milward’s ~ rielix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 


VANDERBY RGH, WELLS & C 0. mfrs, 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * Eagle,” 

* California.”’ and other improved Cabinets, Cases, 

Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones, 

Pomposing Sticks and i: Ax Chases, etc. 16 & 18 

2 a cor. Fulton, N. . Complete Newspaper 
ul 


THE CREAT 
Brooklyn Gouncil. 


NOW READY: 





THE 


Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


HELD IN 
Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 

From Feb. 15, to Feb. 24, 1876. 
From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 





Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, : 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. 
$1.60 and #1. 
price. 


To Clergymen, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 


As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at onee to 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, ‘ 


I11 and 113 William St., N. ¥. 





TENTH ANNUAL | STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 


MARKET STREET, - 


NEWARK, N. J. 





JANUARY Ist 1876. 
—_— >-—— 
Net Assets January Ist, 1875, - - - - - - = «= = $1,652,949 59 
Receiv ed for Premiums, $850,069 15 
* Interest 88,872 9) - - - - - - 947,942 06 
7 $2,600,801 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities, - - - - - - $196,208 13 
Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, : - - - 710,069 a 
* Salaries, Rent and Contingent Expenses, - - - - - - 92,820 06 
* Commissions to Agents, - - - - - - 7.315 > OT 
* Advertising, Printing and Postage, - - - - - - - 19,342 36 
* Physicians’ Fees, - - - “ - ~ ~ * 13,654 75 
* Taxes, - - - - - - - - - - - - - 5,091 85 
* Re- Insurance, - - - - - - ° - ° - 6,197 Ss 
———— $578,695 12 
$2,022,196 53 
ASSETS. r 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - oe” - - - = = $70,704 06 
Bonds and Mortgage held by C ompany, - - . - - - 708.227 Ww 
United States and State Bonds, - - - 194,484 55 
Loans on call (secured by U. 8. Bonds and other ‘collate rals), - - 712,455 21 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - - - - - 61,555 54 
Loans on Policies, - - - 414,848 7 
Prenriums in course of transmission, and De fer red Pret miums, - - 302,036 48 
Accrued Interest, - . * os 7 a tae oe 2 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - ~ - - - - - - - 7,651 62 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - - - - - - - - - 6,996 01 
$2,022,196 5o 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
of New Jersey, American Exp. 4% percent, - e - $1,437,332 00 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustment, - - ~ - - §8,000 00 
$1,405,382 00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, - . - * - - - ~- 526,764 53 





Number of Polic ies  ineued duriug the year 1875, - 


Insuring, 








- - - 5135 
- - 9,975,050-00 





OFFICERS. 


J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. 


C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
© J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 





OFFICE OF 


MIDDLE 


DEPARTMENT, 


DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 





A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 





WOOTON PATENT 
mm Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 









The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.—Publisher Christian Union. 





USE ONLY 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is the Best Paint in the World. 


Smooth, Glossy, Durable, 





There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 


It is 


Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 


shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York. 
2108. Third st., St. Louis. Mo. ; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Bro., No, ‘2 N. Liberty St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


S3 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 








HH, W. JOHNS’ PATENT 
° | *&. 
3} mG ° P \ at) 
-ASDESTOS 





MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
sbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &. 
Asbestos Paints—all colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos 1 a ae f Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestes Steam Packing, flat and round, all 
S1Z) 
Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Lining, &c. 
Ready for use, and easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Send for 








KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 


Price, 82.50 and $5 each. 
For pamphlets, ete., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 


INHALER 








HANOVER 
wesc INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a0 | Be pacapwar, NEw YORK. 
fas TE daotenanne an eheons gupeares O8 4 


‘otal en Jan. we hee 
, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, } hn 
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The Meriden Britannia Co., 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 Broadway, N.Y. 
FACTORIES —West Meriden, Conn. 


Seaqerro BARS. 


On receipt of two dollars we 
will send by mail prepaid a 
Meaquite Bar for a full size | 

















> bed. It has a nive folding | 

:— frame, best quality of netting | 

; with cord and rin moplete | 
ij for hanging. It is good a 
Bay f those which are usually sold 

} fa ' for &%. We make goods for 
a H the million at the smallest 

' { cost and sell at the smallest 

Se profit The same sent by 

a, Ly 


freig ht for $20 per dozen. 


“MILLER'S FALLS COMPANY. 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK, 


Place, 
, UP-STATRS 


Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, ei. ISSWARE, PARIAN, MAJULICA, 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 

Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, &c.. 


And the genuine St. Germain Kleema n’s Stu- 
deut Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
hand and constantly adding new supplies. Prices 


Moderate. WHOL ESALE E AND RETAIL. 
POTATO 
successfully used last year. 
For sale by . 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
and other wholesale druggists, and at the office of 


the 
LODI Sec ASL WORKS, 
142 Chambers st., New York. 


PEST POISON 





TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 





Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Just Out! 


ROWNo GLOR 


By S. W. STRAUB, 
Is filled with gems of S. S. Music! Get it 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BS Send 35 cts. for Sample Copy—$3.60 perdoz, 
$30. andl hundred. a imen — free. 


Gsos SHEER 
is Unrivaled! 
For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz. 
Send for Sample Copy. 
JANSEN, MeCLURG & CO., Chicago, 122. 














“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


$o0o00o, 


—IN COLD — 


WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER'S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH&CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail 
. For sale by Muric Dealers every-where. 








ORSMAN’S T 


CTIBLE CROQUET 


\ WITH PATENT. RUBBER-FACED MALLETS 
No injury to Balls and Mallet 3k 
Rtamp for descriptive price list. 

iB ee © s(t) 53-30 6.0. ira oe ee 





INDESTR 


, | arising from leaky roofs on outhouses, would more 








_THE CHRISTI. AN UNION. 


Vou. XIII, No. 23. 








ROOFS | 


| 


that leak are costly property. You cannot affors 
them. ‘he damage to your housed crops, which 
results from one storm, is often more than the cost 
of putting your Barn roof in order. The yearly 
decay of agric ultural machinery and implements, 


than pay the cost of roofing every shed. crib and 
storehouse on your farm. Your stoc« suffers from 
the drippings of your stable roof, and the necessity 
of their lying in wet stalls. These evils affect prop- 
erty, but when your house roof leaks it is worse 
yet; then comfort departs, and you have a garret 
full of puils and pans to catch the steady streams; 
there are wet ceilings and falling plaster; there is 
spoiled furniture, damp bedding and rheumatism ; 
there is the anxious wife, wearied with running 
up-stairs to guard against new leaks; it is decay, 
and ruin, and property wasted. You cannot afford 
it. Our Slate Rooting Paint will end your difficul- 
ties and make your roofs water-tight. For new 
roofs, our Rubber Roofing Felt covered with Slate 
Rooting Paint will give satisfaction to anyone 
vr full information in regard to Roofing — 
Hi vuse Paints generally, send for our HO page Boo 
which is sree to all who write at once and me aon 


this newspape 
N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 


Address, LIMITED, 
8 Cedar Street. New York. 





The American House of Antiques 
SY PHER & CO., 
593 Broadway, 


are receiving weekly very large ye valuable addi- 
tions to their stoce 
DUTCH INLAID FURNITU .. 
HALL CLOCKS. MAR 
, FURNITURE. ERE 
ANESE BRONZES SEVI ES 
, AND ORIENTAL CHINA- 
ARE. CARVED FRENCH 
OAK FURNITURE. 
A Very Extensive Assortment of Tenk- 


woed Furniture. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


BROTHERS. 
PIANOS 


They are the best made in the country. They 
take the lead of all first-class instruments, being 
unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
mechanism in every detail. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY, 


a TCH MU- 
oe] AxS 











AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH — 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 


Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. ‘‘hree garments in one. Ap- 
ire ‘ved by all physicians. Agents 

Vanted. Samples by mail,in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1.75. To 
Agents at 2% cts. less. Give size of 

waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 163 Broadway, vy! 











~ SUMMER R ESORTS. 


- COOPER HOUSE, 


Cooperstown, N. Y., (foot of Otsego Lake,) 


Will open June 2, 1876. Applications for rooms 
may be addressed to the proprietor as above. 
Plans of the hotel may be seen and rooms engayed 
at tne Coleman House, Broadway and 2th street, 
New York. Rooms, $15 to $25 per week. 


W. R. COLEMAN, Proprietor, 


- HEATH HOUSE, 


SCHOOLEY MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 
Two hours from New York via Morris and Essex 
R.R. Accommodates 400 guests; fine lawn; cha- 
lybeate water; Band and Musie Hall; pertect 
drainage; pure spring water; vegetables from our 
own garden; resident physician; no mosquitoes. 
Cireulars at the Coleman House, 27th Street and 
Broadway. COLEMAN & CARRIQUE 





WHITESTONE HOUSE, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Twelve miles from city. by Flushing, North Shore 
& Central R.R. Now open. House has every con- 
venience. Terms | low. 


R. D. TUCKER, Manager. 


ARE HOUSE, SUMMIT, N.J.. WILL OPEN Ist 
UNE. at reduced prices; PERFECT DRAIN. 

AGE: PURE MOU NTAIN AiR; spaciOus grounds, 
shaded walks, and kept as a first class fami hotel. 














Apply to J. RIERA. Furnished cottages in con- 
nection or detached from hotel. 


BONNETS. 


Elegantly Trimmed Bonnets amd Round Hats at very LOW PRICES. 
A complete assortment or Chips, Straws, Sailor and Shade Hats equally 


low. 
best material at from 


Warranted Real Chip Hats from $3 each, and trimmed with the very 


$12. 


EDWARD A. 


MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between {9th and 20th sts. 
P. S.—Children’s Pique sU N BONNETS and HATS in great variety of 


new and pretty styles. 





READY MADE SUITS, 


UNEQUALED IN STYLE. 


ELEGANT BLACK CHEVIOT SUITS, - -— - 
BEST MIDDLESEX FLANNEL SUITS, - - 


POPULAR STYLES OF 


AND ALL THE 


$15, 
$16. 


Plaid and Check Cassimere Suits from $15 to $28. 


Excellent Suits Inade to measure from Imported and American fabrics, 


from $24.00 upward. 


Send for Samples. 


NICHOLS & CoO., 


Late 


SESS U P 
FASHIONABLE 
No. 256 BROADWAY, Opposite City Hail. 


& CoO., 


CLOTHIE 








FIREWORKS 


Flags, Lanterns, Centennial Banners, &c., 
Furnished for Public and Private Displays. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


Send for tf atalogue. 





ft i2 Chambers Street. 


ARE YOU COINC To PAINT ? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


It is the Original and only Reliable Mixed Paint, Mixed Ready for Use. 
Sample Cards, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the Country 


furnished free by the 


Fo or sale in every s ection of the country. 





AVERILL C HEMI AL PAINT € 


0., 
a2 Burling Slip, New Y ork r& City. 





BROUGHTON’ S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN “74234 


WINDOW. 
wire, #1 te #3; 


Price, in in netting. We. to $1. 

This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 
It can be had of any house-furnishing or hardware 
steure. Agencies: No. 23 Bromfield St., Boston; 131 
( CAT. sSt.. N.Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brox ikly n. 
J. W. BOUGH SON, Sole Manufacturer, 1118 Mar- 
ket the Philadelphia. {#~ Send stamp for Circular. 


$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hard wood bails and mallets, striped and 
oil-tinished; full set of arches, head and foot pusts, 
put up in bag and sent by express on rece! pt of one 
tollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 

facturing Co. » Ashland Bluck, Cc shicage, Til. 


BGupxish ! Baths, : 


Bland 83 Coleeete Heights, 
AAPA CHAS. H. SHEPARD. M.D. BROOKLYN 


{# Separate Department for Ladies. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. 
ad Stamp for “The Turkish Bath Ilustrated.”’ 


The Centenary Portrait” 
sTeeL- WASHINGTON, -PUTE 


Marshall's Stee] Plate Engrav- 
ing of Washington. Size of 
plate, 1634 x 22 ; on paper, 19 x 24. 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS. 
“ Powerful and able.”—DORE. 
** Magnificent engraving.”—EVERETT. 
‘* A masterpiece.”—D. HUNTINGDON. 
“ Beyond comparison.”’—BANCROFT. 
“ The best head engraved in line.”—DARLEY. 
—_ by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


Address 
FRANK TENEIND, 
Box 5656, 2% Murray St., 

















i) 


en 
sé 


$3.00: $3.00 


N.Y. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegaut 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago, 








. Pest Poison is not only 


a Safe, Sure, and Cheap DESTROYER 

of the Colorade Beetle or POTATO 

BvG, but of ALL INSECTS which prey 

on vegetation CUT andARMY WoORM, 

GREEN FLY, &c. Unlike ParisGreen 
and other Poisons, it can be —— dissolved in 
water and applied by sprinkling. Not INJURIOUS 
TO PLANTS—NOT DANGEROUS TO UsE—Never Fails 
te Kul—CostS ABOUT 25 CENTS AN ACRE. Put u 
in half lb. boxes, enough ie 1.2 sane. Price 
eents. Send for Circular. a As the 

NEY CHEMIC ‘aL WORKS, 


P.O. Box 3139. 66 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 
(VIA. QUEENSTOWN), 
CARRYING THE U.S.MATITI. 


TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46, N. R., 


AS FOLLOWS: 





So diiciincacaactis coda since ie-siad May 30, 1:00 A.M. 
Ein nabnes cde noid Jneé. 13, 10:00 A.M. 
WEE. vscdis 06.3.006c0005 Jne 20, 3:00 P.M. 
i. eer Jne. 27, 10:00 A.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 
to $80, according to state room. 
OFFICES, No. 29 BROADWAY. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 
The Utility Adjustable Table, 


USED FOR 
CUTTING, WRITING. SICK-ROOM, 
TRIMMING, STUDY. CHILDREN, 
Raised or lowered to suit any purpose or person. 
Price $6. 
Address 
rnarn | JENKINS, 
Box 5656. urray 8t., New York. 
eT. aus Union. 














